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Psycho-Analysis and Ethics ' 
MORRIS GINSBERG 











HE CONTRIBUTION of Psycho-Analysis to ethics may be considered 
from three points of view. We may enquire, in the first place, what 
light analytic theory throws on the natural history of morals, that is 
the ways in which moral rules and moral sentiments are formed and developed 
in the individual and the group. We\may ask next whether Psycho-Analysis 
can, from its own resources, provide the basis for an ethical theory or a set of 
standards or principles in the light of which existing moral codes can be criti- 
cized or evaluated. Finally, there is the question how far the insight into 
human nature acquired through the exploration of the unconscious elements 
in the human mind can help us in releasing the energies of man and removing 
the obstacles that hinder the realization of his ideals, whatever may be their 
ultimate source. 
I propose to confine myself to the first and second of these questions. 
I do so not because I consider the third less important. On the contrary it 
may well be the most important. The reason for this self-imposed limitation 
is that a satisfactory treatment would necessitate a detailed study of case 
histories and should not properly be undertaken by anyone who, like myself, 
has no personal experience of analytic procedure. The problems raised in 
the first two questions are not always clearly distinguished by psycho-analytic 
writers and some would deny that there is such a thing as ethical theory other 
than the psychology of morals. Freud himself tells us that it is not the object 
of his investigations to provide an ethic, still less a Weltanschauung. Such 
activities, he says, may be left to philosophers who avowedly “ find it impos- 
sible to make their journey through life without a Baedeker of that kind to 
tell them about everything’’.* Professor Flugel, in his very thorough and 
searching examination of the ethical aspects of Psycho-Analysis, distinguishes 
between questions of origin and questions of validity, and he is of the opinion 
that the problem of ultimate or intrinsic value is one for ethics and not psycho- 
logy. Despite these disclaimers, however, the impression is conveyed, perhaps 
unwittingly, that a fuller knowledge of the psychology of motivation will 
render philosophic ethics unnecessary, and this despite the fact that assump- 
tions are made about the nature of value judgments which certainly require 


1 The forty-third Conway Memorial Lecture delivered at Conway Hall on April 25, 1952. 
2 Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety, p. 7 
207 
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philosophical justification. Thus Freud has no hesitation in asserting, despite 
his professed modesty in these matters, that value judgments are ultimately 
determined by desires and are in fact illusionary in character.‘ Similarly 
there are many passages in Professor Flugel’s book which suggest that he 
favours a “‘ naturalistic ’’ view of moral judgments, as, for example, when he 
argues that moral judgments are “ orectic ’’, i.e. expressions of feelings, desires 
- or wishes, and that reason is concerned with the means but not the ends of 
action. These are views which, of course, have a respectable philosophical 
tradition. I do not wish to prejudge the issue. But it is important to bear 
in mind that the problems thus raised are philosophical rather than psycho- 
logical and that sooner or later they must be squarely faced as such. 
Psychological theories of morals tend on the whole to be relativistic in 
outlook. For if moral judgments are considered to be expressions of desires 
or emotions there will be a tendency to stress the fact that they vary from one 
individual or group to another. From this the conclusion is readily drawn 
that they are‘not subject to rational tests, and, indeed, that the distinction 
between true and false does not properly apply to them. It is interesting to 
note, however, that recently several attempts have been made by psycho- 
analysts to move away from at least the more extreme forms of relativism. 
Thus Dr. Erich Fromm tries to show that it is possible on empirical grounds 
to distinguish between “ genuine’’ and “ fictitious ’*: ideals—‘‘ a difference 
as fundamental as that between truth and falsehood ’’, and that the test is 
not subjective attractiveness but is to be found in the objective condition of 
mental life.2 From another point of view, Dr. Money-Kyrle tries to escape 
relativism by a redefinition of the ‘‘ normal ’’ which he seeks to identify with 
the rational. In both these cases and in others the revulsion against rela- 
tivism is to be traced to the impact of Nazism which made ethical relativism 
emotionally untenable. Relativists had to face the question whether it could 
really be the case that there was no rational way of deciding between the 
ethics of a Roosevelt and the ethics of a Hitler, and whether the moral indigna- 
tion aroused by Nazi atrocities could really be intellectually on the same level 
as the contempt which the Nazis felt for what to them seemed the maudlin 
sentimentality of their opponents. The test of “‘ adjustment to the environ- 
ment ’’ which would come naturally to a psycho-therapist clearly failed. As 
judged by this test, the Nazi could be as “ good ’’ as the democrat, so long as 
both were equally conditioned to fit into the environment favoured by their 
societies. Could it be that the real crime of the Nazis was their inefficiency, 
that is their failure to adopt the means likely to achieve the ends they set 
themselves? If this is rejected as morally repugnant it would follow that 
moral judgments relate not merely to the means but also to the ends of action 
or else that the repudiation of the Nazi mode of life is emotional only and has 
no rational foundation. Questions of this sort troubled the minds of all who 
favoured ethical relativism. But they were felt with special acuteness by 
psycho-analysts, who realized that they had to re-examine their conception of 
1 Civilization and its Discontents, p. 143. 2 Escape from Freedom, p. 266. 
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what constitutes mental health, and that this could not be done without 
raising the problem of the validity of the criteria implicit in the ethical codes 
prevailing in different societies. The answers that have been given reveal a 
tacit reluctance to abandon ethical relativism combined with or qualified by 
a hope that objective or universal standards of the “‘ normal ”’ or the “ healthy ’’ 
can be derived from the data furnished by empirical psychology. In this 
respect the claims made by recent writers are bolder than anything to be found 
in Freud’s work. With what success we have now to enquire. 


II 


A striking feature of Freud’s treatment of morals is his preoccupation 
with the sense of guilt. In this respect he differs markedly from the philo- 
sophers, who with the exception of Plato and Kant give little attention to 
moral evil. For analogy we have to go to the doctrine of original sin, and it 
is interesting to note that theologians have themselves noted the affinity 
between their doctrine and Freud’s. The theme forms the centre of Freud’s 
Totem and Tabu where morality is represented as a reaction-formation against 
the evil inherent in man. As is well known, he connects it with the early 
(Edipus situation in the primal horde, the incestuous desires of the band of 
brothers, the murder of the father, the subsequent remorse and identification 
with him. Social organization and moral restrictions are all traced back to 
this sequence of events. The bond which holds the group together is com- 
plicity in a common crime; religion is rooted in the sense of guilt and the 
consequent remorse; and morality is ‘‘ based partly on the necessities of 
society, and partly on the expiation which this sense of guilt demands ”’.* 

Freud’s reconstruction of primeval society was based on the views of 
Atkinson and Lang and on Robertson Smith’s interpretation of the totem 
feast, and as it is not now accepted by anthropologists, the matter need not 
here be pursued further. Freud, however, never abandoned it, as is evident 
from one of his latest writings.* It retains its importance, I think, for two 
reasons. Firstly, it is taken by Freud as providing an explanation of ‘‘ ambi- 
valence’, that is the coincidence of love and hate towards the same object, 
a concept essential to psycho-analytic theory. Secondly, it survives in 
Freud’s deep-rooted belief in the existence of an inherited sense of guilt, traas- 
mitted in some way not further explained, through racial heredity. If this 
is taken seriously, it would involve the assumption of a group-mind, or a psyche 
of the mass as Freud calls it, in which mental processes occur analogous to those 
that occur in the mind of the individual, or else the possibility of the inheritance 
of acquired characters. 

In the later writings the account that is given of the sense of guilt is not 
necessarily connected with these biological or anthropological theories and is 
compatible with the assumption that the individual starts his life as neither 
moral nor immoral but as amoral. The child acquires his morality from his 

1P, 238. 2 Moses and Monotheism. 
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environment. The formation of the “ conscience ’’ consists essentially in a 
process whereby the external authority of the father or of father-substitutes 
is transformed into an inner authority. It is described both by Freud and by 
his followers in terms of the distinctions they draw between the id, the ego 
and the super-ego. Throughout, emphasis is laid on the negative or repressive 
aspects of morality, the ‘ Thou shalt not’’ of the moral codes. This is no 
doubt partly due to the fact that in therapeutic treatment analysts are struck 
with the great severity of the conscience, often resulting in cruel self-humilia- 
tion and self-torture. To account for this, appeal is made to the part played 
by the aggressive tendencies in the formation of the super-ego. In incorpor- 
ating the authority of the father into his own self the child also incorporates 
the aggression imputed to the father as the source of frustration, and, at the 
same time, the child turns the aggression which he feels to the father, but 
which he has to repress, against himself. The conscience thus contains a 
double dose of aggression, the aggression of the father and that towards the 
father. To this redoubled aggression is attributed the rigour and severity of 
the conscience, often going beyond the actual severity of the father ; it explains 
the fact that the individual can be harsher towards himself than his parents 
ever were. The tensions of the conscience are, on this view, due not merely 
to the discomfort of resisting the pressure of habits inculcated by the group, 
but result from the fact that every time we refrain from meeting frustration by 
aggression, the aggression is turned against ourselves. The tension is felt as 
the sense of guilt, in essentials the result of a struggle between the ego and the 
super-ego. It may be noted in passing that one of the functions of religion is 
to relieve this tension by the promise of salvation and inward peace. 

Freud repudiates the charge frequently made against him that he ignores 
the more positive aspects of the moral life. 


It is no part of our intention [he says] to deny the nobility of human nature, 
nor have we ever done anything to disparage its value. On the contrary, I show 
you not only the evil wishes which are censored, but also the censorship which 
suppresses them and makes them unrecognizable. We dwell upon the evil in human 
beings with the greater emphasis only because others deny it, thereby making the 
mental life of mankind not indeed better, but incomprehensible. If we give up the 
one-sided ethical valuation then, we are surer to find the truer formula for the 
relation of evil to good in human nature. 


It remains that the side of the moral life which is concerned with what is 
positively worth while receives scanty treatment. What there is, is couched 
in terms of the theory of sublimation, and the formation of the ego-ideal. 
Sublimation seems to be closely related to the process of identification, though 
in some of the later essays there are suggestions that it might be due also to 
the independent work of the ego, among whose functions is included that of 
introducing unity and harmony into the mental life. On the whole, however, 
what Freud has to say about the nature of ideals is brought within the frame- 
work of the theory of the libido, The love of ideals is in fact reduced to self- 


1 Introductory Lectures to Psycho-Analysis, p. 128. 
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love or “ narcissism’’. A portion of the libido is directed to ourselves, but 
some of it goes to ourselves not as we are but as we should like to be, in other 
words, to our ego-ideal. Now the ego-ideal is built up by identification with 
the father or father-substitute, and in the course of identification these are 
idealized, and we ascribe to them qualities which would make them worthy of 
our love. The root of the idealization, however, is narcissism or self-love. 
‘‘ The object serves as a substitute for some unattained ego-ideal of our own. 
We love it on account of the perfection which. we have striven to search for 
our own ego and which we should now like to procure in this roundabout way, 
as a means of satisfying our narcissism.’’+ It will be seen that this leaves 
the problem of the root of idealism unresolved, since nothing further is said 
of the reasons which make us seek our own perfection. Furthermore, I find it 
difficult to believe that the love of ideals can be reduced to self-love. Why 
should there not be other things and qualities which are loved directly and 
for their own sake and not as parts of the self? Behind this assumption there 
seems to be a lingering attachment to the theory of psychological hedonism, 
the theory that desire is always for pleasure to the subject or self. 

The value of the psycho-analytic contribution to the natural history of 
morals does not, I think, depend upon whether or not these particular theories 
will prove acceptable. It is to be found to a far greater extent in the wealth 
of material which analytic experience has brought to light, showing the enor- 
mous part played by unconscious factors in the formation of the moral senti- 
ments. No doubt the fact that in the censure which we direct against ourselves 
and against others, repressed impulses and desires find an outlet, has long been 
known.* Again self-deception and sophistication are processes which have 


been frequently described by novelists, and to some extent by moral psycho-: 


logists, long before the days of Psycho-Analysis. But no one has shown so 
clearly as the analysts how infinitely varied are the distortions to which the 
conscience is subject, or disclosed in greater detail the extent to which the 
processes may be concealed from the agent himself. Psycho-Analysis has 
further thrown a flood of light on the fact that the knowledge of good is so 
frequently dissociated from the will to good, the fact so vividly described by 


St. Paul: “ That which I do I allow not ; for what I would that I do not; 


but what I hate that I do . . . the good that I would I do not, but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.’’* Psycho-Analysis can perhaps also help to 
explain the very remarkable variations in the emotional depth of the response 
to different types of offence against the moral code. The intensity with which 


1 Group Psychology and the Psychology of the Ego, p. 74. ~ 
* Professor Laird quotes in this connection the following passages from King Lear: ‘‘ Look 
with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark in thine ear: change 
places; and, handy-dandy, which is justice, which is the thief? .. .” 
7 Se ly beadle, hold thy bloody hand 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back ; 
Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp’st her .. .” 
A Siudy in Moral Theory, p. 151. 
® Romans, vii, 15-19. 
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we condemn “ unnatural’’ lust, fraud, treachery, pride, cruelty, does not 
seem to be at all closely related to the degree of evil which the reflective con- 
science would find in each of these vices. Traditional moral psychology seems 
to have paid little attention to problems of this sort.* 

The central weakness of Freudian moral psychology lies, I think, in its 
failure to deal adequately with the nature of moral obligation, and this in turn 
is due to the obscurity which surrounds the treatment of the relation between 
the cognitive and emotional components of the conscience. Obligation, it 
seems, consists in submission to authority, whether internal or external. The 
emotional basis is in either case fear, that is fear of punishment or of losing 
the love of those around us, or of our aggression towards those whom we love. 
The attitude towards ourselves when the moral sanctions have been internalized 
retains all the characteristics it had when the authority was external. Nothing 
is said of the possibility in the advanced levels of moral development of self- 
imposed rules, or of respect for principles of conduct rationally accepted as 
binding. The conscience, I would suggest, is a system of emotional disposi- 
tions or “‘ sentiments’’ or rather a cluster of such sentiments of varying 
degrees of unity, which have gathered round our beliefs or judgments con- 
cerning right and wrong. The emotional componerits and the rational level 
of the judgments vary greatly in the different clusters or systems. There is 
not in fact one conscience, but an indefinite plurality of consciences, each with 
its own degree of emotional intensity and intellectual grasp. A man may be 
highly ‘“ conscientious ’’ in his commercial dealings, but not in controlling 
his appetites ; another may have rigid standards of sexual morality but very 
flexible ones in matters of business relations or professional morality. ‘I 
ought ’’ may mean to one “ my social circle expects this of me’’; to another 
“God expects it of me’’; to yet another “I expect it of myself’’. The 
degree of “‘ internalization of authority ’’ may differ widely from case to case 
in the same person and in different persons. The extent to which this inter- 
nalization occurs can easily be exaggerated. -For many individuals even in 
advanced societies a great deal of morality remains prudential and conven- 
tional. People like to believe that their conscience is their own, but in this 
they are easily deceived. Nevertheless the whole of morality is not “ bor- 
rowed ’’ morality. In morals as in other matters people do not live by taking 
in each others’ washing. At some point we have to assume direct value 
judgments which are slowly clarified by experience and reflection. On this 
psycho-analytic theory seems to have very little to say. 

Furthermore, the account given of the way in which the individual moves 
from a stage in which authority is external to that in which it becomes an 
inward monitor, is I think, open to objection. The transition is said to be 
effected through identification with the father, whereby his authority is incor- 
porated into the self. It seems to me, however, that this process of internal- 
ization and individualization owes at least as much to our experience with 
equals with whom we have to establish a modus vivendi. It is through such 

1Cf. A. E. Taylor, The Faith of @ Movralist, p. 194. 
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experience that people come to make their own rules, and these may often 
be at variance with the rules that have come to them from superior authority. 
Another important factor is contact between different groups which brings to 
light conflicting moral standards between which the individual has to choose. 
In this context the psycho-analysts have tended to treat the family too much 
in isolation from the larger group, and this has led them to underestimate the 
part played by social factors in the moral life, and almost completely to ignore 
the forces, rational and other, making for change and development. 


III 


We have now to deal with the question whether psycho-analytic theory 
can provide the basis for a rational ethic. The morality so far discussed is 
super-ego morality. Its basis is the authority of the father or father-substitute 
internalized. If all the rules of morals come to us from without as commands, 
is there any rational method for choosing between them? We have seen 
that Freud himself nowhere claims to have worked out a rational ethic, yet in 
various places in his writings he holds out hopes for such an enterprise. In 
general, he has great faith in the power of rational inquiry. He dismisses 
subjectivist or relativist views of knowledge as “ intellectual nihilism ’’.* 
Though our knowledge of nature is affected by the structure of the mind, this 
does not make knowledge necessarily subjective, since the structure of the 
mind itself can be scientifically investigated, and the errors arising out of 
subjective factors allowed for. The theory of Psycho-Analysis, so often 
accused of exaggerating the strength of the non-rational elements in human 
nature, rests in fact on the assumption that these are subject to rational . 
control. The function of analysis is to extend the area of conscious control 
by bringing what was unconscious into consciousness, to ensure, as we are 
told, that “‘ where id was there shall ego be’’. The ultimate ideal is the 
“ primacy of reason’’ and on the moral side, ‘‘ the brotherhood of man and 
the reduction of suffering ’’.*. An ethic of this sort, it is suggested, requires 
another foundation than that of religion. Only hints are given, however, 
where such a foundation is to be sought for. It is suggested, for example, 
that a scientific ethics might play a therapeutic role analogous to that which 
the physician plays in dealing with neuroses in the individual. The analyst 
frequently finds that he has to do battle with the individual’s conscience, 
which is often excessively severe and makes demands which he cannot possibly 
fulfil and which threaten his happiness. What Freud calls the “ cultural 
super-ego ’’ as represented for example in the ethical injunctions of the higher 
religions, calls for similar therapy. They set up standards too high for human 
nature and are therefore easily defeated by those who take a more realistic 
view. Thus the command to love your neighbour as yourself is no defence 
against human aggressiveness. ‘Such a grandiose inflation of love only 
lowers its value and cannot remove the evil.’’ It is not clear, however, by 

1 New Introductory Lectures, p. 224. * The Future of an Illusion, p. 93. *P. 215. 
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what principles such an examination of idealistic codes is to be guided. The 
analogy with individual therapy breaks down. In dealing with the individual, 
the analyst assumes a “ normal’’ environment and considers behaviour as 
neurotic which is in conflict with it. No such standard is available for societies, 
since there exists no scientific, comparative study of the pathology of civiliza- 
tions, and we therefore cannot tell what is normal and what pathological. 
Despite the lack of comparative data Freud has ventured on a general 
statement of the role of repression in the history of culture. Our civilization, 
he argued already in his early papers, is in the main founded on the suppression 
of instincts. The theme is developed more fully in his sombre essay on the 
Malaise of Culture.?. Both the libidinal and the aggressive tendencies have 
to be repressed if civilization is to flourish. Sexual energy has to be diverted 
from its original object to make possible the formation of wider groups and 
to keep them together. This is one of the reasons for the rules and regula- 
tions by which all known societies seek to control the sexual relations of 
their members. Another reason is to be found in the fact that love is needed 
to control hate. The aggressive impulses which, in Freud’s view, are an 
ineradicable and primary element in human nature, could destroy mankind 
if left to work themselves out. To control them, aim-inhibited sexual energy 
has had to be used. The process involves the building up of the super-ego 
by the aid of which aggression is turned inwards and prevented from expres- 
sing itself directly. Following this line of thought Freud might have said with 
Buddha that “ hatred does not cease by hatred; by love alone is hate 
destroyed ’’. Freud, however, does not share the hope held out by the spiritual 
religions of the ultimate triumph of love. Eros is pitted against Thanatos and 
the antagonism between them will in all probability’ never be overcome. 
In urging that the growth of civilization depends on the control or repres- 
sion of fundamental instinctive drives Freud is saying—mnur mit ein bisschen 
andern Worten—what the moralists of all ages have said. From the point of 
view of ethical theory the important problem is whether it is possible to elicit 
from his teaching any principles for determining the limits of this inevitable 
repression or any standards for estimating the loss and gain involved. As 
regards “‘ civilized”’ sexual morality his discussion in the early papers at least 
is tentative and inconclusive. It is possible, he allows, to maintain that the 
cultural gains derived from sexual restraint outweigh its manifestly injurious 
results. But he finds himself unable to balance gain and loss with any pre- 
cision. And he ends by saying that as judged by individual happiness it is 
very doubtful whether the sacrifices demanded can be justified—so long, at 
least, as we are “ still so insufficiently purged of hedonism as to include a 
certain degree of individual happiness among the aims of our cultural develop- 
ment’’.? As regards the effect of sexual restraint on cultural activities, 
Freud’s conclusions are equally tentative. He does not, of course, claim to 


1‘ Civilized’ Sexual Morality and Modern Nervousness, 1908. Collected Papers, II. 
2 Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, 1930. English Translation, Civilization and its Discontents. 
3 Sexual Morality and Nervousness, 1908. Collected Papers, II, p. 99. 
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he have undertaken any comparative study of moral codes from this point of : 

ul, view. But on the basis of his own personal impressions he believes that 4 

as “the relation between possible sublimation and indispensable sexual activity i 

S, naturally varies very much in different persons, and indeed with the various - i 

a- kinds of occupation ’’. -He does not support the view that “‘ sexual abstinence 
helps to shape energetic self-reliant men of action, or original thinkers, bold 

al pioneers and reformers; far more often it produces ‘ good’ weaklings who : 

n, later become lost in the crowd that tend to follow painfully the initiative of 

on strong characters’’.1 In the end it emerges that while Freud is convinced 

he that the code of sexual morality in Western societies urgently needs to be 

ve reformed, he is not prepared as a physician to come forward with definite 

ed proposals. This was not to be expected. But the discussion throws light 

od on the sort of ethical theory that Freud might have developed, had he chosen 

la- to pursue the matter further. It is clear that the ethical criteria to which he 

of appeals in criticizing existing moral codes are individual happiness and cultural 

ed advance. Furthermore, he realizes that we have not the knowledge that 

an would be necessary for any accurate application of these criteria, and he is 

nd obviously disturbed by the fact that gains in one direction are often countered 

By by loss in the other. 

go In the later writings the problem thus raised reappears in another form. ; 

aS- Freud finds that there is a certain antagonism between the growth of culture 4 

th and the development of the individual. The antagonism results in the first 

ite place from the struggle between Eros and Thanatos. The aim of cultural 

al development is the unification of all mankind. This can only be achieved by 

nd a repression of aggression. But every time we control our aggression, it turns 
against the self. The result is an increasing tension between the ego and the 

eS- super-ego which is felt as a sense of guilt. It seems to be assumed that the 

en larger the group, the greater the difficulty of achieving libidinal unity and the 

of greater the cost in human happiness. The progress of mankind can only be 

cit achieved at the expense of an intensification of the sense of guilt ‘‘ until perhaps 

ole it may swell to a magnitude that individuals can hardly support’’.2 No 

As wonder that Freud thought the sense of guilt constituted the most important 

ast problem in the evolution of culture. - q 

he In the second place, there is, according to Freud, not only this irreconcil- 3 

us able conflict between the life and death instincts but a fissure within the libido 7 

re- itself, which from the ethical point of view is at least as important. The 4 

1 Dr. J. D. Unwin has produced an elaborate argument to show that in primitive societies d 
there is a definite relation between sexual continence and degree of cultural advance (Sex and ¥ 

7 a Culture, 1934). But the criteria which he uses both for cultural condition and sexual regulation 

»p- are very vague and the evidence he adduces is not sufficient to justify a generalization so far- 
reaching. (Cf. my review of this book in Nature, vol. CKXXYV, p. 205, 1935.) Westermarck, 

es, who has made a very comprehensive survey of the available information, concludes that there is 

to no relation between the toleration of unchastity and the degree of culture, and that on the con- 


trary chastity is more respected in the lowest tribes than in the higher ones. In The Material A 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, (1915), L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler and 
the present writer found that the evidence was not sufficient to establish a universal association 
os. between sexual regulation and cultural grade as judged by economic criteria. 
® Civilization and its Discontents, p. 116. 
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growth of the individual is shaped by the pleasure principle, that is by the 
desire of the individual for his own happiness. No doubt he can only attain 
this through membership in a community. But this condition is sometimes 
represented by Freud as a sort of unfortunate necessity, as something he 
would be better without. For culture, as we have seen, is necessarily restric- 
tive of the individual ; it demands instinctual renunciation. There is thus 
as Freud says } dissension in the camp of the libido itself, a struggle between 
the striving for happiness and the impulse towards union with others. Freud 
asserts that this contest will ultimately be resolved in the case of the individual 
and perhaps also in the future of civilization. But unfortunately the theme 
is not further developed. 

The ethical theory that Freud’s discussion suggests is one of enlightened 
self-interest, that is self-interest purged of unconscious distortions, fears and 
anxieties not rooted in the objective situation. What such self-interest would 
require can only emerge after therapeutic analysis both of the individuals 
and societies. But it is difficult to believe that psychology will ever by 
itself solve the fundamental problems of human relations, or in the Freudian 
terminology, the problem of the right apportionment of libidinal attachment 
as between self and other “ objects’’. A theory of ethics which rests on the 
assumption that in dealing justly with others the individual can after all 
secure his own happiness has all the air of an “ illusion’’ which from the . 
Freudian points of view should be relegated to the infantile stages of the 
development of morality. 

It is, I think, remarkable that while Freud and his followers have so 
much to say about love, they pay hardly any attention to justice. The only 
reference I can find is in Freud’s Group Psychology and the Psychology of the 
Ego. “Social justice’’, we are told, ‘‘ means that we deny ourselves many 
things so that others may have to do without them as well, or what is the 
same thing, may not be able to ask for them.’’ The demand for equality 
among the members of a group is said to-be rooted,in the jealousy aroused 
against those who would monopolize the love of the leader, just as their sense 
of community rests on their common renunciation of his exclusive love. This 
reduction of humanity and justice to envy and jealousy is somewhat mitigated 
by his interpretation of Eros as a force working for unity and harmony. But 
the two sides of his theory, ultimately due to the vagueness and ambiguity 
of the concept of the libido are nowhere satisfactorily brought into relation, 
and, on the whole the “ egoistic’’ trend in his thought predominates. It is 
difficult to see how such a conception of human nature can ever provide the 
basis for a rational ethics. 

The most important problems of ethics centre round the theory of justice 
and in dealing with it Psycho-Analysis is, I think, at its weakest. I see no 
reason from the purely psychological side, for accepting the Freudian view 
of the origins of the sense of justice. Neither in the history of the individual 
or of civilization can this be shown to be rooted predominantly in the desire 

1 Civilization and its Discontents, p. 136. 
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that no one shall fare better than ourselves. It owes at least as much to the 
power of sympathy, that is the power of entering in imagination into the 
situation of another and seeing it as though it were our own. Above all 
there is a rational element in it which the Freudian analysis completely ignores. 
The core of justice is the demand for equality and this is based at bottom on 
the rejection of arbitrariness, the recognition that individuals ought not to be 
treated differently unless a reasonable ground can be given for so treating 
them. I can see no ground for regarding this demand as merely emotional. 
If I say that ‘‘ one man’s good is of as much intrinsic worth as the like good 
of another ’’, I certainly do not mean that “ the emotion which I experience 
in knowing that one man is benefited or injured is the same as that which I 
should experience in the case of any other’’. This latter statement would be 
manifestly untrue in many instances but the recognition of its falsity has no 
bearing on the truth or falsity of my recognition of the principle of equality . 
as binding on me. The difficulties in the theory of equality begin to emerge 
when we try to think out the grounds which justify differential treatment. 
On these again psychology may throw some light, but in the end value judg- 
ments have to be made, which, though ineffectual, if lacking in emotional 
warmth, do not depend for their validity on the strength of the emotional 
response. 

In sum, the issue that psycho-analytic theories of ethics have to face is 
that with which all naturalistic ethics are confronted. The problem is whether 
moral judgments express desires, strivings or emotions, or whether they go 
beyond what is actually desired to what ought to be desired. It seems to me 
that psycho-analysts suffer from what might be called an “ ought phobia’’. 
They show too great an anxiety to explain the “ ought ’’ away, and they tend 
to pass from the indicative to the imperative mood without realizing the 
implications of the transition. Thus, for example, Professor Flugel, in his 
very illuminating study of the psychological basis of morals is in search of an 
ethic purged of anger and aggression and one that would make its appeal to 
reason. Yet reason is, in his view, concerned with means and not with ends, 
which in the last resort are set by “ orexis’’ or desire. The moral criterion 
which is finally adopted, however, clearly goes beyond what individuals actually 
desire to what they ought to desire, or, if you like, to what they would desire, 
if they were rational. This criterion is the free and spontaneous expression of 
the instincts in so far as this is compatible with harmony not only in the 
individual but in society. Is this ideal then “ orectic’’ or cognitive? Again 
when we are told that increasing sociality and increasing individualization 
are complementary aspects of moral evolution, is this a statement of fact or 
of what ought to.be fact ? We have seen that according to Freud the conflict ' 
between individual and social development is far from being resolved, and 
Professor Flugel also points out that the compromise which has to be effected 
between socialization and individualization remains one of the most acute 
problems of modern democracy.! To set up social harmony as an ideal is to 

2 Man, Morals and Society, p. 253. 
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describe a form of life held to be desirable, not one which in fact is necessarily 
desired. If the test is to be found in what people actually desire, the impulses 
making for discord may prove more powerful, or no less powerful than those 
making for harmony. Despite a good deal that is attractive in Professor 
Flugel’s exposition I feel that in the end he leaves undefined the relation 
between the striving and the cognitive elements in the moral judgment. He 
says that in a scientific handling of human relations, ‘‘ we must substitute 
a cognitive and psychological approach for an emotional and a moral one’’,! 
But this, I think, would be not to explain morality, but to explain it away. 


IV 


I turn now to the views of Erich Fromm, which in important respects 
involve a departure from Freudian theory. In the first place, his conception 
of human nature is not as individualistic, or asocial, as he takes Freud’s to be. 
He has a different conception of both the love and hate elements in the human 
mind. Man is fundamentally social in that he needs to be related to others, 
to escape aloneness, to belong or to be needed. Destructiveness on the other 
hand is the result of a baulking of vitality, not an inherent or primary need 
to hurt or destroy. In the second place, he distinguishes more radically than 
the Freudians between what he calls an “ authoritarian ’’ conscience and a 
“humanistic ’’’ conscience. The former is the voice of an internalized external 
authority, the super-ego of Freudian theory. The latter is not “ the internal- 
ized voice of an authority we are eager to please and are afraid of displeasing ; 
it is our own voice, present in every human being and independent of external 
rewards and sanctions’’.? It is the ‘‘ expression of our true selves ’’, “‘ the 
reaction of our total personality to its proper functioning or disfunctioning ’’. 
It bids us develop fully and harmoniously, that is “ to realize ourselves, to 
become what we potentially are’’. 

Here we are back full circle to theories long familiar to philosophers, but 
now claiming to be derived from empirical psychology. While there is a great 
deal that is very helpful in Fromm’s analysis of the conditions of harmonious 
development, he does not seem to me to succeed any better than the Freudians 
in making the transition from what is or may be to what ought to be. To say 
that we should aim at becoming what we potentially are is not illuminating, 
since we are potentially evil as well as good and what we need is a criterion 
for distinguishing between them. The appeal to the “ real’’ or “ true”’ self 
is purely verbal, since the real self is not the self as it is but as it ought to be. 
Furthermore the formula of self-realization leaves out of consideration the 
central problem of ethics—that of the relation between self and others. In 
the end, it is not any form of self-fulfilment that is desirable, but only that 
which is compatible with the fulfilment of others. Clearly such an end goes 
far beyond what any particular individuals actually desire, and it may require 
them to abandon or sacrifice a good deal of what they so desire. The philo- 

1 Op. cit., p. 255. * Man for Himself, p. 158. 
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sophical problem of the principles of justice thus remains. It seems to me 
that writers like Fromm and Karen Horney are too optimistic in assuming 
that these can be discovered by “ listening to ourselves’’. What we may 
thus hear may not be very enlightening. The conditions of social harmony 
have to be discovered ; they will not follow automatically from the striving 
towards self realization, even if each individual is ‘‘ true to himself ’’. 


Vv 


An interesting approach to the ethical aspects of Psycho-Analysis is to 
be found in the various attempts that have been made to clarify the concept 
of a ‘“‘normal’’ mind. It soon becomes clear that from the point of view of 
mental health the “‘ normal’’ is not equivalent to the “ well adjusted ’’. 
Adjustment is a relation between the individual and his environment, and it 
is obvious that not every environment is equally likely to elicit what is best 
in the minds it moulds. The best adjusters say to a criminal environment 
are not necessarily the healthiest. If we value individuality and spontaneity 
we should have to regard the individual who conforms most fully to the pat- 
terns of a totalitarian society as unhealthy. The criterion of efficiency, in 
the sense of effective use of capacities, is equally unhelpful. A selfishly 
prudent person may be successful in achieving his own ends to the detriment 
of others. ‘‘ Social efficiency ’’ is again relative to the standards prevalent 
for the time being and as judged by them the finest, and those most sensitive 
to new values would have to be called ‘‘ abnormal’’.t Again in periods of 
rapid changes in the social structure the individual who shapes his conduct 
in accordance with standards developed in periods of greater stability may 
have to carry a burden too heavy for mental peace. In such circumstances 
the “‘ well adjusted’’ person may well be the exception and not the rule. 

Considerations such as these suggest that the normal and the abnormal 
cannot be fruitfully defined in terms of conformity with, or departure from, 
current standards.? From the point of view of psycho-analytic theory we 
have to consider not only the fact of deviation but its causal background. 
Dr. H. J. Wegrocki has suggested that the differentia of abnormality is to be 
found in ‘‘ the tendency to choose a type of reaction which represents an 
escape from a conflict-producing situation instead of a facing of the problem ’’.* 
This may serve well enough, I imagine, provided the notion of “‘ escape ’’ can 
be defined in a manner which would make it include all the symptoms that 
psychopathologists use in identifying neuroses. But in its broader applica- 
tions the charge of ‘‘ escapism ’’ can easily be levelled against anything that 
we do not happen to approve. Those who think that radical social reforms 
can only be brought about by inward psychological changes will regard all 


1“‘ Nor must we overlook the fact that the greatest ethical reformers, prophets and heroes 
were certainly neurotics, and that ethics has been furthered by them.” Pfister, Some Applica- 
Ne ee p. ry It is not clear to me by what tests they are adjudged ‘ ‘neurotic”’. 

, of course, in dealing with gross patho! deviations. 

5 a Cobiaes of Cateabul ond Wtateetionl Coactpes of bnormality, Journal of Abnormal and 

Social Psychology, vol. 34 1939. 
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those who put their faith in external institutional changes as “ escapists ’’, 
and conversely. Similarly the pacifist and his opponent may well accuse 
each other of running away from the facts and not “ facing reality ’’. 

An important attempt to arrive at an objective standard of normality 
has been made by Dr. Ernest Jones in his paper on ‘‘ The Concept of the 
Normal’’.1 In effect, if I have understood him rightly, he gives a psycho- 
analytic version of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean, with the analyst 
playing the part of the “phronimos’’. If the individual could through 
analysis be purged of his unconscious fear, hate and guilt, his potentialities 
would have the chance of developing in due proportion. In his relations with 
others he would then show neither the excessive friendliness which may mask 
an unsolved sadism, nor the insensitiveness which may be a defence against 
a love of which he is afraid. He will thus avoid the kind of selfishness which 
is a form of ‘ secondary narcissism ’’ and the sort of self-sacrifice which is 
rooted in unconscious guilt. Having inner security, he will meet frustration 
and hostility calmly and fearlessly. Freed from unconscious guilt he will 
develop the capacity for happiness, that is a combination of the capacity for 
enjoyment with self-content. He will have the inner freedom which will 
result from the removal of undue repressions and the barriers that impede 
the flow of energy between the conscious and unconscious levels of the mind. 

Clearly this describes an ideal rather than an existing state of affairs. 
To the question whether a normal mind thus defined exists, Dr. Jones replies 
“ definitely in the negative’’. He adds that we are only in the early stages 
of learning about the conditions in which the standard laid down can be 
attained. From the point of view of ethical theory the problem is whether 
Dr. Jones is describing what people actually desire or what in his view they 
ought to desire. On his own showing people are in fact torn between love 
and hate, between gratification and repression, between the super-ego actuated 
by guilt based on fear and the super-ego- actuated by affection. To say that 
as a result of. analysis the ethics of affection will be shown to be superior to 
the ethics of authority is to say that the former ought to prevail over the 
latter; it is a value judgment and not an assertion of psychological fact. 
Furthermore, we are told very little about the contents of an ethic of love. 
It is not to be taken for granted that love, even if “‘ desexualized ’’, will suffice 
to solve the problems of human relations.?. There will remain the difficulties 
of choice and the grading of values. We cannot and ought not to love every- 
thing in ourselves and in others indiscriminately. The principle of universal 
love, taken by itself, might easily lead to the position of philosophical 
anarchism, that everyone should be allowed to do what he wills. If it is urged 
that to do so would result in the majority of people not getting what they 

1 International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, vol. XXIII, ‘1942. 

* Of course, if you begin by putting all the virtues into love you can take them out again. 
Cf. St. Augustine : Temperance is love keeping itself uncontaminated for its an <teee Fortitude 
is love readily enduring all for the beloved’s sake ; Justice is love a ly the beloved and 
therefore rightly governing ; Prudence is love sagaciously choosing the things that help her and 


rejecting the things that hinder. De Moribus, I, 15, 25; 1841, translation of passage as given 
by Sidgwick, Outlines of the History of Ethics, p. 132, 5th edit., 1925. 
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want, we are brought back to the real task of social ethics which is to discover 
the principles of distributive justice and the limits with which constraint may 
rightly be used to ensure their being carried into effect. To this task psycho- 
logy may contribute much of importance, but is hardly likely to have the 
last word. 

Dr. Jones makes the interesting observation that “‘ analysed people, 
including psycho-analysts, differ surprisingly little from unanalysed people 
in the use made of their intelligence . . . .’’ They show greater tolerance, 
he tells us, in sexual and religious matters, but in other spheres, e.g. in dealing 
with the relative merits of capitalism or communism or the problems of class 
structure or international relations, they continue to be extensively influenced 
by the distorting effects of unconscious complexes. He goes on to suggest 
that if the analytic technique were applied to the convictions men hold in 
relation to all these problems, we should gain knowledge that would aid us in 
the study of normality.* 

This suggestion has been elaborated and carried further by Dr. Money- 
Kyrle, who by its aid arrives at a definition of the normal which identifies it 
with the rational. A desire is rational according to Dr. Money-Kyrle if all 
the beliefs that influence it are true. Presumably the beliefs are true if they 
represent accurately the qualities of the objects desired, or the appropriateness 
of the means used to attain these objects. On the other hand, the desires 
themselves cannot be either true or false, rational or irrational. The chain 
of means and ends cannot of course go on indefinitely. There are, however, 
no ultimate or irreducible desires until we reach the most primitive desires 
of all, such as “the hedonic impulse to avoid painful and seek pleasurable 
experiences.’’ This, of course, is the sort of theory that has long been familiar 
to philosophers in various forms. What psycho-analytic theory adds is to 
stress the part played by unconscious factors in influencing beliefs. A desire 
is rational if these have been brought to consciousness and accepted only if 
shown to be true. 

The distinction drawn by Dr. Ernest Jones between a super-ego actuated 
by guilt based on fear and a super-ego actuated by affection reappears here 
in the form of a distinction between the “ authoritarian ’’’ and the “ human- 
istic’’ character. In the former moral behaviour is predominantly shaped 
by the fear of punishment ; in the latter, by the fear of injuring or disappointing 
something that is loved. Moral behaviour is defined as behaviour dictated 
by a sense of guilt. But while in the authoritarian character the sense of 
guilt is based on what, following Dr. Melanie Klein, Dr. Money-Kyrle calls 
the “ persecutory position’’, in the humanitarian this gives place to the 
“depressive position’’, sorrow at having injured something loved. It is 
claimed that as a result of analysis a patient gets rid of his irrational fears 
and thus of his authoritarian morality. But as he gains increasing knowledge 
of himself he has an “ empathetic understanding of his fellows and can neither 
injure nor neglect them without distress—or what is the same thing, without 

1 Ibid, p. 4. 2 Psycho-Analysis and Politics, 1951. 
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depressive guilt’’. It is not clear whether this new form of guilt is just a 
feeling of depression or a recognition of wrong, nor whether the whole of the 
“ego morality ’’ is exhausted in the unwillingness of the agent to injure or 
neglect his fellows. Be this as it may, the conclusion is drawn that since the 
transformation is effected through increasing knowledge or insight, we may 
say that to be normal, to be rational and to be humanistic are one and the 
same thing. In this way, Dr. Money-Kyrle argues, ethics can be given a 
scientific basis and thus escape the relativism, which as he explains he finds 
emotionally intolerable. 

The weakness of this line of argument is revealed when we ask, why be 
rational or normal? The only answer that can be given, we are told, is that 
there is in us a desire for truth. The question then arises as to the status 
of this desire. So far as I can see it is not one of the primitive or irreducible 
desires, since hedonically, truth is far from being what we always want. But 
even if it were, it would be only one desire among others which conflict with it, 
and as between ultimate desires there is according to this view no rational 
way of deciding. We are thus left with a non-rational desire for rationality. 
It is not easy to see how this escapes relativism. 

Dr. Money-Kyrle argues that it is possible on the evidence provided by 
Psycho-Analysis to define the “ good ’’ state, and to decide rationally between 
the rival political theories, now clamouring for our allegiance. The “ good’”’ 
state is, in short, the one that provides the most favourable opportunities 
for the development of the “ normal ’’ or ‘‘ humanist ’’ character in its citizens. 
If the non-humanist disagrees, we can show him that his beliefs are rooted in 
a character dominated by irrational anxieties within himself and that, if he 
submitted himself to analysis, he would be freed from their domination, his 
character would become more humanistic and his political views would be 
correspondingly transformed. I do not know whether this argument is purely 
hypothetical, or whether it has been empirically verified by actual analysis 
of representative samples of the different political parties. But in any case, 
Dr. Money-Kyrle wins his battles too easily. A very complex enquiry would 
be needed to determine to what extent political theories differ about the 
ends of social life or about the means. That tories want freedom without 
welfare, socialists welfare without freedom, and communists neither freedom 
nor welfare are statements that each might make about the other, but hardly 
about themselves. Psycho-Analysis can no doubt help in clarifying the ends 
of conduct relatively to the means needed to realize them. But I do not see 
how it can decide rationally which theories are “ right ’’ and which “ wrong’, 
if it starts from the assumption that the distinction between true and false 
does not apply to the ends of desire. All that can be said on this assumption 
is that some prefer one political theory and some another.* In this context 


1P. 87. 

2 I think Bertrand Russell is more candid in dealing with a similar question. In an account 
be gives ok on leonetonty Celegee Renwien etame See ees eee eae 
issue cannot be decided by an appeal to facts, but only by an appeal to the emotions. (A History 
of Western Philosophy, pp. 799-800.) 
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the communists are on sounder ground when they urge, in agreement with 
many non-communist philosophers, that ends and means are dialectically 
interdependent and that in any evaluation they must be considered together. 
If so, we should be led to a different view of what constitutes rationality in 
action from that which seems to be favoured by psycho-analysts. We should 
in fact be searching for principles guiding desire and recognized as rightly 
guiding them. No doubt Psycho-Analysis gives powerful support to the 
doctrine that force is no remedy and that repression takes its revenge by 
generating fresh conflicts. In doing so it is in harmony with certain aspects 
of liberal political theory. But liberal thought has long ago recognized also 
that liberty rests on restraint, a principle again supported by what psycho- 
analysis has to teach us concerning the functions of repression in the develop- 
ment of the mind. The problem both in the case of the individual and of 
society is to determine the limits of coercion and the spheres within which it 
may be properly used. It is at this point that political theories diverge and 
I do not see why we should expect Psycho-Analysis to clear away the formid- 
able difficulties which these theories have to face. 


VI 


It follows, I think, from the above survey that the attempts that have 
been made to derive an ethical theory from Psycho-Analysis have not so far 
proved successful. Psycho-Analysis, it seems to me, is not necessarily com- 
mitted to any particular theory, and is compatible with very different theories 
of the logical character of moral judgments. Its business as a therapy is to 
break down the barriers between the unconscious and the conscious levels of 
the mind and in this way to expand the area of conscious control. But it is 
not to be assumed that when an individual has become more fully aware 
of the impulses by which he has been influenced he will necessarily have dis- 
covered the right principles of conduct. That would only follow on the 
assumption of a natural moral sense which needs only to be freed from the 
obstructions to which it has been subjected to be enabled to see at once what 
is right and what is wrong in human relations. Psycho-Analysts are of course 
as entitled as anyone else to subscribe to a naturalistic theory of morals, but 
I cannot see that such a theory derives special support from the teaching of 
Psycho-Analysis. 

The predilection shown by psycho-analytic writers for the view that 
moral judgments are “ orectic’’, that is expressions of desires or striving, is, 
I think, traceable to two sources. Firstly psycho-analysts have never freed 
themselves from the doctrine of psychological hedonism, despite the criticisms 
directed against it by moral philosophers. They tend to interpret Freud’s 
‘‘ Pleasure Principle ’’ as implying that impulses have for their sole object the 
pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. From psychological hedonism 
they pass in a manner familiar in the history of philosophy to ethical hedonism, 
in other words from the assertion that men seek pleasure or happiness to the 
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assertion that happiness is their good. The appeal to the “ real self’’ also 
lends itself to a species of naturalism amounting to the assertion that the 
good is what satisfies the self or what would satisfy it, if it knew its “ true”’ 
nature. 

In the second place, I suggest that the predilection for the view that 
moral judgments are rooted in desire or striving may be a sort of defensive 
reaction against the authoritarian element in morals. In their flight from 
the ought psycho-analysts overlook the distinction between moral obligation 
and self-coercion. This is encouraged by the fact that the moral law is often 
regarded as a sort of command. But strictly the relation of command- 
obedience is inter-personal, and it is only by analogy that it is extended to 
the self. A man cannot really ‘“ obey’ himself or such an abstraction as a 
general principle. It is no doubt the case that moral judgments claim to 
possess authority, but this is only another way of saying that they claim to 
be true. It is psychologically convenient to speak of recalcitrant impulse 
struggling against reason or of conflicts between impulses. But all this has 
little bearing on the problem of the logical validity of moral judgments. 
Constraint and validity are not interchangeable terms. 

On the empirical side Psycho-Analysis can, I think, make important 
contributions to the study of morality mainly in two directions. It can help 
in the first place by building up what might be called a comparative moral 
pathology. It would be of the greatest interest to the moralist to know 
what moral changes are brought about by analysis in say, a Mohammedan, a 
Buddhist, or a Communist living in their own setting. The analysis of repre- 
sentatives of these creeds in other than their own environment is another 
matter, the issues being complicated by the influence on the individual of 
conflicting moral codes. Data of this sort would provide valuable material for 
the study of the causes making for variation in moral codes and they would 
facilitate the task of their critical evaluation. 

In the second place, Psycho-Analysis can contribute towards the clari- 
fication of moral experience by ridding it of the magical elements that have 
gathered around it and purging it of fear and anger, An example of what 
I have in mind is to be found in the persistent influence of the emotional 
demand for retribution on the criminal law and on the philosophical theories 
of the ethical basis of punishment. The movement in recent psycho-analytic 
writings towards a “‘ humanist ”’ ethics is clearly in this direction. But though 
an ethic based on love is vastly superior to one based on obedience, it will not 
suffice to solve the complex problems of human relations, even in small groups, 
and still less in the ‘‘ great society ’’. The demands of love generate conflicts 
of their own. There are fissures, as Freud saw, within the libido itself. To 
overcome them we need more than good-will. Neither in theory nor in 
practice can love replace justice. 
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ledge about the distribution of the national income between families has 

not so far been matched by a growth in knowledge about the distribution 
of the family income between its members. In place of knowledge, the assump- 
tion has often been made, though not stated, that the family, while no longer 
generally considered a unit for the purposes of earning, can still be treated as 
a unit for the purposes of spending. It has been taken for granted that some 
members of a family cannot be rich while others are poor. Most pre-war 
social surveys postulated, and those responsible for policy have continued to 
assume, that “‘ Poverty is a characteristic of a family, and not of an individual, 
who is said to be in poverty only because he happens to be a member of a 
family which is in poverty.’’* It is my object to question this assumption 
by drawing on the available literature, and my purpose to plead with the 
Ministry of Labour, in its forthcoming Budget Enquiry, and with responsible 
research agencies generally, to remedy a serious deficiency in our knowledge 
of our society. 

To replace assumption by information is no small venture. The first 
task, itself daunting enough, is to discover the ways in which the total earnings 
of wage-earning members are divided up between the different spenders 
of the family. The second and much more formidable task is to discover the 
distribution of actual goods and services between the members of the family. 
It is not as though there were any neat uniformities in behaviour. Habits 
about money vary between parts of the country and between social classes 
—indeed each family has its own little peculiarities. Has it to be concluded 
that good intentions must bow before the inevitability of ignorance ? 

It would certainly not be worth assaulting the difficulties at all unless 
there was some little evidence to suggest the existence of differential poverty 
within families. In fact, many outstanding social investigators have recorded 
that the bread-winners are often the meat-eaters. I will cite a few examples 
chosen from surveys made over the years. 


1 Written by the author in course of work undertaken for a Ph.D. Thesis at the London 
School of Economics, under the supervision of Professor R. M. Titmuss. 
2 Tout, H., The Standard of Living in Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1938, p. 24. 
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The husband takes 4d. a day for his dinner. Wife and children do not eat 
much.? 


“‘ Tf there’s anythink extra to buy,’’ a woman told one of my investigators, 
“me and the children goes without dinner, or mebbe only ’as a cup o’ tea 
and a bit o’ bread; but Jim (her husband) ollers takes ‘is dinner to work, 
and I give it ’im as usual ; ’e never knows we go without and I never tells’im ”’.* 
It was a matter of daily experience to observe the obvious signs of mal- 
nutrition in the appearance of wives of unemployed men with families. 
They obviously did without things for the sake of their husbands and children, 
and it was by no means certain that they keep for their own use the “ extra 
nourishment ”’ provided expressly for them in a large number of cases by 
the Unemployment Assistance Board.* 

Health Visitors’ accounts also speak of the deplorable extent to which the 
woman will starve herself in order that her children should have a little more 
or that her labour should be lightened. Nor is this changed even at the 
times when, for the sake of a coming child as well as for herself, she should 
be getting a good diet.‘ 


Many women admitted that they regularly gave up their butter, egg, and 
bacon rations to the children.® 


In one case, out of his {4 10s. wages the husband paid his wife {2 for house- 
keeping for a family of four, but in practice he got his money back in daily 
instalments for his cigarettes and food out.® 


PRE-WAR INVESTIGATIONS 


Half a century ago Rowntree gave a lead to research workers which has 
never yet been fully followed up. He formulated the concept not only of 
“ primary poverty ’’ but of “ secondary poverty ”. ”’. Families were considered 
to be suffering from the former where their ‘ “total earnings are insufficient 
to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical 
efficiency ’’; and from the latter where their “ total earnings would be 
sufficient for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency were it not that 
some portion of it is absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or 
wasteful’’.? Rowntree noticed, as Booth had noticed before him, that some 
members of some families with adequate income were yet suffering from 
acute poverty. 

But “ primary poverty ’’ had one brilliant advantage : it was statistically 
measurable. The concept was therefore given a central place, to the exclusion 
of secondary poverty, in most of the social Surveys conducted in the following 
40 years. Investigators had first to define “ primary poverty ’’ by determining 
how much money was required to satisfy the minimum needs of men, women 
and children. (Or, to put it uncharitably, they formulated a middle-class 
view of what, at any particular time, constituted poverty for working-class 


1 Booth, C., gy Pace g Aber gy st yal ccc cum armen 
? Rowntree, B. S., Poverty, Macmillan, 1 

* Pilgrim Trust, Men Without Work, Macmillan, 1938. 

Spring Rice, M., Working-Class Wives, Penguin Books, 1 

5 Instone, S., The Welfare pA the Housewife, Lancet, 4 Detain, 1948. 
* Zweig, F., ‘Labour, ma Mage 3 Poverty, Gollancz, 1948. 

? Rowntree, B, S., op. cit., pp. 86-7. _ 
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people.) Then, having discovered the composition and income of the families 
in the survey area, they could calculate how many families were living in 
‘primary poverty’’. Such an approach ‘“‘ assumes that the incomes of all 
the members of the family are pooled in order that they may be used to the 
best advantage ’’.} 

Yet the surveys throw some light into the darkness. For one thing, the 
family income had to be ascertained, and one method of ascertaining it was 
to ask the wife.. But the wife, it was found, might not know. The Mersey- 
side Survey referred to “ the fact that some housewives who were responsible 
for keeping the budgets would only have knowledge of what was given them to 
spend, and this sum would not infrequently be less than the aggregate of the 
family income’’.* The Bristol Survey, commenting on the good relations 
established between interviewers and families, said that. “‘ On several occasions 
husbands even ran after them to disclose earnings which they had not wanted 
to reveal in front of their wives.’’* Investigators therefore had to check up 
with local trade union officials and with employers in order to find out typical 
wages. In his second survey in 1936, Rowntree gave up the attempt to get 
information about wages from the wives. ‘‘ Most of the interviews’’, he 
said, ‘‘ were with women, and frequently a woman only knows what money 
her husband gives her, not how much he actually receives.’ * He took advan- 
tage of his excellent connections in York to obtain the wages of 60 per cent 
of the wage-earners covered from their employers, and the rest he estimated. 
In his third survey, he followed the same course, but on this occasion succeeded, 
with the approval of the trade unions, in getting figures for earnings from 
employers’ wage books for over 95 per cent of the heads of households.* 

What can be culled from the pre-war social surveys is, therefore, slight 
but significant. In outlining the methods used to obtain the earnings figures 
required to calculate “ primary poverty ’’, the surveys underlined once again 
the limitations of the concept itself. If wives did not know what their husbands 
were earning, it was in the highest degree unlikely that the whole family income 
was being used to purchase “ necessaries ’’. 

The Ministry of Labour, in conducting its Working Class Budget Enquiry 
of 1937-8, ran into just the same difficulty as the social surveys, because its 
information was normally gathered from wives. It could not plead lack of 
warning. A Board of Trade Enquiry in 1903 reported that ‘“‘ The wife 
frequently does not know what the actual earnings of her husband are, but 
only the weekly sum he gives her for housekeeping.’’* The Ministry took 
precautions, but however ill or well conceived, they were far from effective in 


1 Owen, A. D. K., A Seema. af Se Dantend of Living me . Sheffield Social Survey 
Committee, 1933, P. 2 
ee. (ed.), The Social Survey of Merseyside, University Press of Liverpool, 
1934, P. 147: 
‘nee ve ’ S. wy and Progress, Longmans, Green, 
* owntree, overty ess, 1941, p. 2 
_.§ Rowntree, B. S., aah: Coreen. Ge. Pema ankic elie tabs, Langue, Case, 


1951, Pp. 7- 
*C of Food and Cost 0 Living of Working Classes in the United Kingdom and 
certain Foveign A Cd. 1761, H.M.S.O., 1903, p. I. 
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practice. ‘‘ There are indications, however, in some of the budgets received, 
that expenditure on tobacco and cigarettes was not in all cases fully stated . . . 
The experience of previous enquiries into household expenditure has indicated 
that the particulars given in large-scale collections of family budgets are 
unlikely to disclose the full amount of expenditure either on tobacco and 
cigarettes or on alcoholic drink.’’+ One part of the explanation was simple 
enough. Wives filled up the budget forms. They did not know the full 
extent of their husbands’ spending on alcohol and tobacco. They under- 
stated this spending and, between them, threw the Ministry’s national figures 
into error. The error can be estimated, by comparing the reported consump- 
tion of the Ministry’s sample with the estimated total consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco by working-class people.* “It would appear that only 14 per 
cent of the expenditure on drink and 66 per cent of expenditure on tobacco was 
reported by working-class families.’’* Thus the Budget Enquiry gave backing 
to the conclusion drawn from the poverty surveys that housewives often did 
not know either what their husbands earned or how they spent their money. 

Pre-war investigators repeatedly emphasized that their results, related 
as they were to “ primary poverty ’’, understated the amount of poverty that 
actually existed. For their methods led to an understatement of the propor- 
tions of women and children living in poverty as compared with their menfolk. 
Mr. Rowntree put the matter very clearly in Poverty and Progress. ‘‘ Thus 
a man may earn 70s. and only give his wife 50s. on which to keep house. If 
that is less than the sum required to enable the family to live at the minimum 
standard, the family will in fact be living below'it, but if 7os. is a figure which 
would raise the family above the minimum, it is so counted in our 
statistics.” 

Two later studies * attempted to handle the matter differently. These 
studies appeared too late to influence the Beveridge Report and perhaps too 
early, despite their relevance, to influence the Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion. Both studies suggested that husbands not uncommonly kept more for, 
and spent more on, themselves than they would have done had the income of 
the family been laid out to the best advantage of all its members. “‘ It is quite 
unrealistic,’’ said Miss Soutar and her colleagues, “‘ to assume that a man will 
hand over all his wages for general family use.’’ Miss Soutar and her colleagues 
claimed that “ actual poverty as shown by the housekeeping balance available 
for food per man is much greater than that shown by the type of measurement 
usually adopted in social surveys’’. They found out, from people living on 
the Kingstanding Estate in Birmingham in 1939, what housekeeping allowances 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
2 See Industrial Relations Handbook Supplement No. 2, H.M.S.O., 1948, p. 6. 
* Hajnal, J., and Henderson, A. M., The Economic Position of the Family. Memorandum 


presented to the Royal Commission - Population. Published in Papers of the Royal Com- 
mission, vol. 5, H.M.S.O., 1950, p. 2 - 
“ (a) Soutar, M. S., Wilkins, E. i, and Sargent, Florence P., Nutrition and Size of Family, 
Allen & Unwin, 1942. 
(b) Madge, C., War-time Pattern of Saving and Spending, National Institute of Bocauais & 
Social Research, Cambridge, 1943. 
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were given by husbands to their wives. The amounts spent on rent, fuel, 
clothing, etc., included in the minimum standard, and the amounts spent on 
voluntary insurances and hire purchase, were then deducted from the 
allowances. This was done because it was found that the housewife usually 
paid for these things out of her allowance. The final balance was considered 
available for food. It was found that more than twice as many families were 
in poverty (as regards food) when measured by this revised standard than 
when measured by the usual “ primary poverty’’ standard. Most of the 
families who were above the line according to the “‘ primary poverty ’’ standard, 
but below according to the housekeeping balance standard, were families with 
three or more children. 

Mr. Madge’s enquiry, carried out under the stimulus of Lord Keynes and 
with the assistance of the late Mr. E. Rothbarth in the early years of the war, 
was even more illuminating. Madge stated that family earnings are 


usually divided into two parts—‘‘ Housekeeping money ” and “‘ Pocket money’’. . . 
Of the total net earnings in Glasgow, 62 per cent were earned by husbands, 26 per 
cent by other earners aged more than twenty-one, and 12 per cent by juvenile 
earners. The husband-wife contract is therefore of key importance to the family 
standard of living. ... Of the wife’s share of the family income, the far greater 
part is spent on necessities, i.e. on things which the whole family consumes and 
uses, and which they cannot do without. The greater part of the earner’s pocket- 
money, on the other hand, is spent for the individual benefit of the earner, on things 
which are not essential for subsistence. The wife must in many cases be hard put 
to it to extract any pocket money for herself out of her allowance. She is, in fact, the 
lowest paid, most exploited worker in the country, given a mere subsistence wage, 
with no limit on hours worked.! 


It was made clear that the division of income varied not only between 
families but between parts of the country. The following were the proportions 
of main earners giving all their earnings to their wives in various towns.* 


Per cent 
Slough 5 
York 7 
Bristol II 
Glasgow 14 
Bradford 15 
Leeds 24 
Blackburn 49 


While recognizing the variations in family practice, Mr. Madge was able 
to generalize his findings and, in effect, come to the same broad conclusion as 
Miss Soutar and her colleagues about the effect of the intra-family division of 


1 Madge, C., op. cit., p. 52, et seq. , 

® Such has also been the practice in colliery villages. Cf. Richard Llewellyn in How Green 
Was My Valley (Michael Joseph, 1939). ‘ As soon as the whistle went they put chairs outside 
their front doors and sat waiting till the men came up the Hill and home. Then as. the men 
came up to their front doors they threw their wages, sovereign by sovereign, into the shining laps - 
fathers first and sons or lodgers in a line behind.” 
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income upon the poverty of children. The table below shows how income 
was divided between husband and wife in Glasgow. The figures for Leeds 
were similar. 


TABLE I 
DIVISION OF INCOME BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 





Husband's net earnings Percentage of net ings given by husbands to wives in families 
in shillings “vith this number of children 





° I 2 3 4 Or more 





Wi Oe 906i OS ek ee 78 84 86 87 87 
FOE. 20 WOMB. > so. seh eeule 75 79 77 81 86 
seek: Oe ONee ees 42 65 65 69 72 





Allfamilies . . . =. . 64 73 72 77 82 
Number of families . . .| (239) (148) (99) |. (57) (43) 




















“ Over the whole sample’’, said Mr. Madge, ‘ the extra allowance is 
7s. 8d. for the first child ; a wife with two children gets 3s. 4d. extra per child ; 
a wife with three children gets 3s. 8d. extra per child.’’ Thus, the husband 
did raise his allowance to his wife as the number of children increased, but not 
by as much as the cost of upkeep of the additional children. “ The husband’s 
share of the family income does not decrease, with the addition of children to 
the family, sufficiently to maintain the family standard of living in terms of 
food, clothes and fuel—the greater part of spending on these items being done 
by the housewife.’ And consequently the number of children suffering from 
poverty was even greater than believed by those who assumed that necessaries 
had the first claim upon the family income. 

It appears that other goods, not conventionally regarded as necessaries, 
were in fact given priority. Mr. Hajnal and Professor Henderson analysed 
the data obtained by the 1937-8 Ministry of Labour Budget Enquiry, and 
showed, in the following table, the weekly expenditure on tobacco for families 
with different numbers of children. 


TaBLe II 
EXPENDITURE (PENCE PER WEEK) ON TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES 





Total Total Total 
expenditure expenditure expenditure 
50s. to 60s. 60s. to 70s. 70s. to 80s. 





Nochildren' . 2 se 26 28 32 
ae IS 2? 6 Sg as pte ihe 25 30 29 
OO IR a ie ie ie Hie 21 29 31 

















“It may be seen ’’, say the two authors, “ that on average the parents of 
children spend no less on tobacco than the childless couples, and parents with 
two children hardly less than those with one child.” 
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Mr. Mark Abrams? collected some data in the course of the enquiries 
made for the 1950 Hulton Readership Survey which suggest that tobacco was 
no less a necessity in 1950 than in 1937. The following hitherto unpublished 
table refers to the cigarettes smoked, and also to beer drinking and expenditure 
on football pools, all by working-class men. 


Tasie III 
MEN’s EXPENDITURE ON CIGARETTES, BEER AND POooLs 





Male householders with 





Consumption by Men, 1950 
. One Two 
child children 





% 9 

No. of cigarettes smoked ae : ' 
Nome. . , Bg te 30 27 
Fee eg aS se SNE a ie ee 6 8 
Se aes wip tes els hal eG ee cee oe 23 25 
PRG a oa eC ema ee 18 13 
RG a ea EE Op 14 16 
CO BR a eg re ge 9 II 


too 100 





Frequency of beer ee : 
Never S 
Less than once a ‘week . 
Once a week. . ‘ 
Two or three times a week 
Every day 





Weekly = Baga eh on rer.: 
thing . 


53 5t 
15 II 
ck tee eB 25 27 
Rs ONS WE oO ce kw 7 II 


100 100 

















From these figures it looks as though the arrival of children actually 
pushes the father into heavier smoking, drinking and betting ; at least, it does 
not seem as though men’s habits have changed very greatly since 1937. Mr. 
Abrams points out, however, that two of these sets of figures do not refer to 
expenditure, and that it is possible that men with larger families smoke more 
sub-standard cigarettes and drink smaller quantities on each visit to the pub. 
Moreover, total income of families is probably higher on average where there 
are more children than where there are fewer ; analysis of the 1937-8 Budgets 


1 My thanks are due to Mr. Abrams, Research Services Ltd., and Hulton Press Ltd., for 
permission to reproduce the Table. 
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suggests that this was true then, and it is probably still true to-day. Most of 
the householders with no dependent children are older men, who smoke more 
pipes and spend less on pools. 

The champions of family allowances made a most convincing case on the 
principal ground that employers did not, and could not be expected to, raise 
a man’s earnings as the number of his dependent children increases. It was 
therefore inevitable that the “‘ average ’’ standard of life of the members of 
a family should fall as the size of the family rose ; and where the income was 
low an increase in the number of children plunged the family into ever more 
acute poverty. The facts produced by the Madge and Soutar surveys showed 
that the idea of an average family standard of life was misleading. The 
financial burden of having an extra child was not, they indicated, shared 
equally by all members of the family, but fell with especial severity upon the 
mother and upon previous children. Some husbands behaved like employers. 
They did not increase their wives’ “‘ wages ’’ as the size of the family increased. 
These husbands would often feel the pinch themselves ; there would be less 
for them to consume within the home. But they would still be able to compen- 
sate themselves to some extent outside the home if they maintained their own 
pocket money. The surveys rather strengthened than weakened the case for 
family allowances, for mothers and children were even worse off than was 
thought. But their results made crucial one point which was seldom stressed 
in the discussions on family allowances: that is, the question of who was to 
receive the allowance, father or mother. 

And this became a hotly debated issue when the Family Allowances Bill 
was discussed in the House of Commons on 8 March, 1945, and M.P.s of all 
Parties joined together to oppose the Government’s decision to make payment 
to the father. Sir William Jowitt, the Minister of National Insurance, spoke 
on behalf of the Government. ‘“‘ The conclusion that we have come to in the 
Bill is that the money should belong to the father but that either parent should 
be able to encash it. That has this merit, that it enables the normal family 
to decide for themselves what they want to do, and it really will not matter 
very much in a happy family what is done. After all, the father is generally 
the breadwinner. He brings the money and hands it over, or some of it, to 
the mother. Whether he hands it all over or only some of it, depends, I 
suppose, on the father, and a bit on the mother too, but the point is that he can, 
if he likes, only hand over a part and, even if we pay the family allowances to 
the wife, the husband can, if he is so minded, deduct from the amount that he 
normally hands over the amount of the allowance, so in that sense the husband 
has the last word.’’? 


1 The surveys do not supply any evidence about customs adopted when the size of the 
dependent family was reduced as the children left school. If housekeeping allowances remained 
more or less fixed whatever the size of the family, the wife would become much better off in her 
later life. There would have been much bigger swings for wives than for husbands between the 
comparative prosperity of the early years of marriage and the later years before retirement and 
the comparative poverty of the middle years when the number of dependent children was at a 
maximum. ; 

® Hansard, 8 March, 1945. 
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Eleanor Rathbone led the all-Party Opposition, and, in so doing, replied 
to the Minister’s argument. “ For one man who is really greedy and 
unscrupulous ’’, she said, “ there are half a dozen who are merely weak, and 
creatures of habit, who hold on to what is given to them. If the money is 
given to the mother, and if they know that the law regards it as the child’s 
property, or the mother’s property to be spent for the child, that will help them 
to realize that the State recognizes the status of motherhood. In the majority 
of cases they will let her have it without decreasing the amount she receives 
from their income.’’ The day was won: the Government’s decision was 
reversed. But there has been no research since then to find out how family 
allowances have actually been used and how many husbands, if any, have cut 
down, or failed to increase, their wives’ money because of the Government’s 
allowances. 


CHANGES SINCE 1939 


How has the distribution of income within the family changed since the 
early years of the war? The hypothesis put forward is that wives’ house- 
keeping allowances have not increased as much as husbands’ earnings.1_ There 
is no direct evidence to support this hypothesis: Mr. Madge’s enquiries have 
not been repeated. But there is some circumstantial evidence. 

Several of the investigators already mentioned agree that, before the war 
and in its early years, housekeeping allowances tended to be a higher propor- 
tion of smaller, and a lower proportion of larger, incomes. Here, for instance, 
is Mr. Rowntree in Poverty and Progress : 


But it is essential to distinguish between the standard attainable and the standard 
attained. The former depends upon the income of the families and it is upon income 
that the classification of the families is based. But the standard attained depends 
not only upon income but upon how that income is spent. In the classes below 
the poverty line there is not a wide margin between these two standards, but that 
is not true of the classes above the minimum, and it becomes decreasingly so as 
incomes rise. Up to a certain figure the character of expenditure is determined by 
necessity ; above that figure it is determined by choice. If the head of the house- 
hold chooses to spend this surplus income on the home and the family, then a rising 
income implies a rising standard of comfort. But if, on the other hand, he chooses 
to spend it on himself, either on drink, cigarettes, gambling, or any other purely 
personal expenditure (which I am not here concerned either to condone or condemn), 
then, although his income may be comparatively high, the standard of comfort 
enjoyed by the family as a whole may be very low. 


Miss Soutar and colleagues, in Nutrition and Size of Family, make much 
thesame statement. ‘‘ An interesting point about housekeeping money is that 
in the individual family it tends to remain unchanged however wages or family 


needs may alter. Many women have said that they’ve had the same allowance ° 


since they were first married. They have to meet the needs of five or six people 


1 Account should also be taken of the changes in allowances given to housewives from sub- 
sidiary earners. These may by and large have risen faster than allowances from husbands. But 
even if they have, this change would not have benefited mothers with children all at school. 
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out of, say, £2 10s. as they had for two.’’ Wives did not necessarily resent this 
division. “‘ You can’t expect them to work for nothing’ is a remarkably 
general comment of housewives.’’ Mr. Madge (see Table I above) also con- 
curred in stating that, not only did allowances fail to increase in proportion to 
the cost of upkeep of additional children, but that allowances were a lower 
proportion of the larger than of the smaller incomes. The results of these three 
surveys do suggest that at one time it was customary in working class families 
for husbands to give their wives a more or less fixed allowance, whatever the 
size of the family and whatever the change in their earnings. This practice 
did not necessarily involve any deceit, and was probably accepted as right by 
most wives. 

Such a custom would mean that the standard of life enjoyed by wives and 
children would be almost entirely dependent on prices, which would be just as 
important to them as the level of wages was to their husbands. Working class 
earnings always have fluctuated from week to week, owing to short-time and 
over-time, and when prices were stable, there would be advantages for the wife 
in getting a guaranteed income. In a deflation, when prices and some wages 
were falling, wives and children might actually benefit. But in an inflation, 
when prices and wages were rising, such a custom would cause much suffering 
if persisted in. The practice suitable to an inflation is something much more 
flexible. If wives are not to suffer, basic housekeeping allowances should be 
adjusted upwards at fairly frequent intervals and total amounts spent for the 
benefit of wives and children out of exceptional bonuses obtained by the 
husband in addition to his basic wage should be much more variable from week 
to week. Many younger couples have probably broken away from the tradi- 
tional custom and adapted themselves to the economic situation by adopting 
more flexible financial relationships. Many older couples probably continue 
as before ; in such cases the wives need not suffer hardship as long as their 
children have left school. But there are probably still some families with 
young children where the old custom prevails. 

This was certainly the gist of the observations made by Mr. F. Zweig after 
the war. “It (housekeeping money) is more often a fixed sum than a percent- 
age of his net income. But even if it is a rough percentage, it is near enough 
to a fixed sum.’”! The same author in his study of coal-miners said, ‘‘ I believe 
that the higher the wage level, the smaller is the percentage given to the house- 
wife. A man who earns about {4 10s., and takes home after stoppages about 
£3 15s., would give his wife £3, and a man who earns {£8 to {9 would rarely give 
his wife more than {5. He would be more willing to give her a treat from 
time to time than to raise her ‘ wages’, just because they are guaranteed, 
lest she should regard the additional payment as a right. ‘It is easy to 
raise them, but it is difficult to lower them if bad times come.’ ”’ * 

A similar story is told by an observer (A. O. Elmhirst) who writes from a 
Yorkshire mining village in a personal communication. “ As to tipping up— 


1 Labour, Life and Poverty, Gollancz, a 14. 
® Men in the Pits, Gollancz, 1948, p. 
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our findings are that married manual workers (pit and farm) who are on basic, 
tip all up and are given pocket money for beer and football and wives buy fags 
with the shopping. Workers getting higher than basic tend to keep quiet on 
how much higher and open up packet before going home. They keep out 
as much as they can without arousing wife’s suspicion, and put some by, some 
of them, and never ask wife for any. Single men up to club and pub entry age 
tip up all and are given pocket money. After that age they tend to bargain 
with parents and agree on some for board and lodging and keep the balance.”’ 

Some more systematic information was collected by the British Institute 
of Public Opinion, whose Director, Dr. Durant, kindly included a question on 
the subject in a poll taken on 29 February 1952. These results suggest that 
housekeeping. allowances have risen less in the poorer than in the richer families, 
somewhat less in the older than in the younger age groups and less in Southern 
England than in the rest of Britain. 


TasBLe IV 


VARIATIONS IN HOUSEKEEPING ALLOWANCES 


Do you get (give) a housekeeping allowance ? 
Has this kept pace with any recent increases in your (your husband’s) earnings ? 





Has No 


Total 
Has No Don’t PP sors. 
nce 


Not increase know given 





TOME NE se 17 76 24 
Moneys EP OS ee 16 ees | 23 
Women ve: F Jajscas 18 74 26 


AGE 

REOOE gs: ogi s 19 79 21 
16 77 23 
oi aN TEE Cie 16 78 22 

65andover.. . . 9 26 56 44 
CLASs : , 
18 83 17 
12 19 82 18 
II 16 75 25 
13 23 57 43 


REGION : 
Southern England . 13 25 79 21 
Midlands and Wales 9 12 77 23 
Northern England 

and Scotland . . 12 14 7° 30 























These results and the previous examples provide some. backing for the 
hypothesis expressed at the beginning of this section. There is little or no 
other information about the division of income. But it may be worthwhile 
considering the division of expenditure. The total value of housekeeping 
allowances could be calculated by deducting from total earnings total expendi- 
ture on goods bought by husbands. Total earnings are known. Men wage- 
earners increased their average earnings from £3 gs. od. to £8 6s. od. between 
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1938 and 1951. Is anything relevant known about expenditure on goods 
bought predominantly by men ? 

The annual White Papers on Income and Expenditure do indicate changes 
in total expenditure since 1938. One outstanding change is the remarkable 
increase in the expenditure on-tobacco and alcoholic drinks. This increase is 
not due to an enlarged volume of consumption so much as to the heavy addi- 
tional taxes imposed. One result is that the price to the consumer of a packet 
of 10 standard-size cigarettes, for instance, has increased from 6d. in 1938 to 
Is. 94d. in 1952, and for a pint of bitter sold in a Public Bar from 6d. in 1938 
to 1s. 5d. in 1952. Total expenditure on tobacco increased from {£176 millions 
to £801 millions and on alcoholic drinks from £285 millions to {788 millions 
between 1938 and 1951. The total expenditure on tobacco and alcohol has 
therefore increased from {461 to {1,589 millions, or by nearly four times. 
The spectacular rise in taxation on alcohol and tobacco is an outstanding 
feature of British economic policy since 1939. These taxes are perfect from 
the point of view of the Chancellor because the commodities taxed are and at 
the same time are not necessities. First, consumers have behaved as though 
they were necessities in so far as they have not been deterred from buying 
them by the higher prices they have had to pay. Working class men, who 
might have reacted strongly against sharper income taxes at the lower levels, 
with harmful effects on incentives to production, have been persuaded to con- 
tribute vast sums to the Exchequer in the form of taxes on these goods. 
Second, drink and tobacco are thought of as luxuries, which carry a taint of 
immorality, and which, in theory, people can stop buying if they wish. Little 
public objection is therefore raised to the taxes, even though they are so 
regressive in their incidence. 

In the previous passages on the Ministry of Labour Budget Enquiry. of 
1937-8, and on the effect on the division of income of an enlargement of the 
family, it was suggested that husbands usually bought and consumed most of 
the tobacco and alcohol. Mr. Zweig in Labour, Life and Poverty, recorded his 
impression that habits had not greatly changed. 


Out of her allowance the housewife nearly always pays the rent, light and heat, food 
consumed at home, all school meals, all clothes for herself and the children, and her 
own and the children’s outings. Her husband’s pocket money goes on fares, food 


1 Understanding of this remarkable phenomenon has yet to be attained. Economists pea 
welcome it. Psychologists may explain its significance. The superego is defined as the “ 
the mind that is soluble in alcohol”. Alcohol and nicotine are toxins, says Dr. Fenichel The 
Psychoanalytic gon4 of Neurosis (Routledge, 1946), which “ diminish inhibitions, heighten self- 
esteem and ward off anxiety’. Doctors may deplore it. Drs. Doll and Bradford Hill in 
and Carcinoma of the Lung (B-M. J. 30 Sept., 1950, vol. ii, p. 739) ‘‘ conclude that 
factor, and an important factor, , in carcinoma (cancer) of the lung. . . . The greater 
of carcinoma of the lung in men compared with women leads na‘ 
smoking may be a cause, since smoking is predominantly a male habit.” 
Seoage Tribe (toutledge, 193 has tad us 6 Dr. Audrey Richards in Hunger and 
Savage Tribe (Routledge, 1932) has told us, somewhat questionably, ‘ In our own community 
we do not have to choose between eating our staple food or turning it into beer. But in Bantu 
society this is so: Sed Gash furtive Sounic Soe Geltesmeamh inet tees eabeeeinner od aie eee 
that many tribes go short of food in order to drink.” By co-operating together, these specialists 
might help the citizes to understand s major feature of his ‘society. 
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, his own clothes, sometimes 
on is not always clearly defined, 


out, cigarettes, drink, amusements and other 
also his savings. But, of course, the line of di 
and there is give and take on both sides. 


Some recent figures produced for the Hulton Readership Survey ? tend 
to confirm this impression. It was stated there that in the first quarter of 
1949 in the United Kingdom men smoked per week about 3,103 lb. of tobacco 
(in cigarettes and pipes) as compared with 704 Ib. smoked by women: men 
smoked more than four times as much as women. The same source indicates 
that beer and spirit drinking i is also heavier for men than for women. Thus 
there were said to be, at the beginning of 1949, 34 per cent of men who drank 
beer more than once a week, and 43 per cent who drank occasionally, as com- 
pared with 6 per cent and 32 per cent respectively for women. Five per cent 
of men drank spirits more than once a week, and 42 per cent occasionally, as 
compared with 2$ per cent and 40 per cent respectively for women. 

We do not know how much was smoked, and drunk, by married as against 
unmarried men and women in the post-war, let alone in the pre-war, period 
so that it is impossible to draw any precise conclusions. But we do know that 
husbands regarded tobacco and other “ luxuries ’’ as being “‘ necessities ’’ of a 
kind that they would not economize on as their families were enlarged. Have 
husbands also maintained their consumption of tobacco and alcohol despite 
the sharp rise in prices? If they have, husbands’ expenditure would have 
risen at the same rate as the national total, by about four times. However, 
the supposition may be unjustified. Single men and women, particularly 
juvenile workers, and also married women, may well have increased their 
consumption at a faster pace than husbands. But it is at any rate likely that 
spending by husbands on alcohol and tobacco, even if it has not risen by as 
much as the national total, that is by about four times, has risen faster than 
the total of husbands’ earnings, which have increased less than three times. 
Thus what is known about tobacco and alcohol consumption makes somewhat 
more plausible the marae that housekeeping allowances have not risen 
as fast as earnings. 

Indeed, there may be a tendency for wives to suffer, relatively to their 
husbands, in any period of inflation, and if full employment inevitably means 
some degree of inflation, in any period of full employment. A period of 
inflation is a period of rising earnings and of rising prices. Workers organized 
in strong trade unions can, in such a situation, protect themselves by forcing 
up their earnings fast enough to preserve their real income. Unorganized 
workers, in common with all groups with relatively fixed incomes, do less well. 
Since wives have no unions, each has to reach her own individual arrangement, 
or bargain, with her husband. Like other unorganized workers, their money 
income may not advance as fast as prices. 

Some wives can, however, safeguard themselves by going out to work. 
The number of married women in paid work (that is, paid by an employer) is 
much greater than before the war. “It is a remarkable fact that in the 
1 Patterns of British Life, Hulton Press, 1950, pp. 122-32. 
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so-called Welfare State there are more married women aged twenty-five to 
fifty-five at work outside the home than in any peace-time year during the past 
half-century. Compared with the situation in 1937 the number employed in 
factories, offices and shops may well have risen by 200 to 300 per cent.’’ } 

One of the causes has probably been the economic pressure occasioned 
by inadequate housekeeping allowances. A wife with earnings of her own can 
afford to spend something on herself. 


Her husband [points out Miss Willoughby] gives her a housekeeping allowance 
but it is rare in this country for the woman’s share in running the common enterprise 
of home and family to be recognized by a personal allotment from her husband’s 
income. Her personal expenditure has to come out of the housekeeping or she has 
to ask her husband for the amount she requires for a new dress or hat. The higher 
the economic and social status of a woman before marriage the more she may resent 
this situation. She continues to work, in part, for the psychological satisfaction of 
remaining independent.? 


Whatever the motives of the mothers, it is clear that the temptation for women 
to work outside the home will be stronger where their allowances are small. 

But what is an economic incentive to some married women may be the 
exact opposite for some married men. Economists have been no less inclined 
than doctors * to forget that their subjects have families, and that the attitude 
of workers to their families, expressed in the division of money as in many 
other ways, is a crucial factor in the workers’ attitudes to production. 
Workers’ desire for higher incomes depends upon whether there is a small or 
large gap between what they already have and what they would like to have. 
Wherever incomes rise faster than aspirations, the power of monetary incen- 
tives will be weakened. But some workers may be more interested in their 
own individual standard of life than in that of their family. If they retain 
a large sum for their own pocket money, they may consider they are earning 
quite enough to satisfy their own aspirations, and may think, from that point 
on, that leisure is more important than money. Zweig has a suggestive com- 
ment to make on this subject. ‘‘‘ The trouble is,’ a miner in Worksop 
commented to me, ‘ that wages for the wives have not risen as much as men’s 
wages. They are kept pretty steady.’ I believe that is not far off the mark, 
as the expenses met from pocket-money, especially for tobacco and drink, 
have risen considerably. I think that this factor is te a great extent respon- 
sible for the absenteeism of married men.’ 4 

Greater opportunities for work outside the home have provided one safe- 
guard for wives against a reduction in real income. The other and much 
more important safeguard has been the Welfare State. To say that inflation 
reduces the share in money terms of the national income received by wives 
and children is not to say that their share is necessarily cut down in real 


1 Titmuss, R. M., Family Problems in the Welfare State, 15 March beg at 
® Willoughby, G., The Social & Economic Factors Influencing the Employment of Married 
Women, Meg im of the beg Sanitary Institute, 3 May 1951, p. 240. 
See Richardson, H. B., Patients Have Families, Commonwealth Fund, N.Y., 1945. 
iow te to Pity, op. cit., p. 96. 
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terms. It depends in good part upon whether the prices of things bought by 
men have risen more than the prices of things bought -by women. That is 
just what happened—until 1949, at any rate. Prices of tobacco and drink 
have risen far more than prices in general, owing to the taxes imposed on 
them. Men have not consumed much larger quantities. They are no better 
off. They merely pay more. Prices of food, which bulks large in the house- 
wives’ expenditure, have, on the other hand, risen less than the average, 
owing to subsidies. The Welfare State has benefited wives and children in 
other ways as well through Family Allowances, School Meals, Milk and Food 
Supplements, and through the National Health Service. Raising of the 
school-leaving age has, on the other hand, been paid for largely by mothers 
who have had to wait longer for the contribution which their children make 
towards housekeeping expenses when they begin to earn. But in general 
it is as though the taxes on tobacco and drink had been paid into a family 
income equalization pool, from which had been drawn the benefits provided 
by the State. 

The effect of Government policy on rents is more complex. Since working- 

class housewives usually pay the rent out of their portion of the family income, 
increases in rates (paid with rent) have been borne for the most part by the 
wives. For the same reason, control over the rents of pre-war accommoda- 
tion has benefited some housewives. But the high rents of post-war housing 
have fallen very heavily on the mothers with young children who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the tenants of new houses. The state of affairs 
found by Dr. M’Gonigle in Stockton-on-Tees before the war could be found 
to-day in many post-war housing estates. 
All in all, the Welfare State has undoubtedly been an agency for trans- 
ferring income from men to women and children. But the benefit has been 
diminishing. One factor has been the new Interim Index of Retail Prices 
introduced in 1947. The old Cost of Living Index, based on the Budget 
Enquiries of 1914 and 1904, gave considerable weight to food and very little 
to tobacco and drink. Governments deliberately kept low the cost of food- 
stuffs, so as to prevent a rise in the Index which would have precipitated a 
rise in wages, and put heavy taxes on drink and tobacco which did not have 
any appreciable effect on the Index. In order to restrain husbands from 
demanding wage increases, the Government had to keep down the prices of 
things bought by their wives. By a curious turn of events, an Index which 
was the laughing. stock of statisticians became the saviour of housewives. 
Because housewives who took part in Budget Enquiries did not know what 
their husbands earned and consumed, the Index became a Housewives’ Index. 
Because housewives had been kept short before the first World War, the State 
came to their rescue in the second. 

The new Interim Index, based on the 1937-8 Enquiry, but, unfortunately 
for the housewives, adjusted to take account of the actual expenditure on 
drink and tobacco, is much less of a ‘“‘ Housewives Cost of Living Index ’”’. 
From 1947 on, increases in the prices of foodstuffs have had less effect on the 
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new Index than they would have had on the old, and changes in policy on 
subsidies have not raised the Interim Index so much as they would have 
raised the old Index. Indeed, a fall in the price of beer (relative to its specific 
gravity) helped to keep the Interim Index down. 

It is clear enough from the Price Indices for food and clothing that house- 
wives have been increasingly hard hit since 1950. The further movement 
against Britain in the terms of trade since the outbreak of the Korean War 
and the pegging, and eventual reduction of subsidies, have sent up prices of 
housewives’ commodities, and depressed the value of their housekeeping 
allowances, at a faster rate than in any other similar period since 1939. 


SumMMING UP 


All that I have been trying to do very tentatively in this paper is to 
illustrate a particular approach to the economics of the family. There are 
many big gaps. Very little account has, for instance, been taken of the 
practices in middle-class families or of the influence of subsidiary earners. 
But I hope that enough has been said, which is not too questionable, to indi- 
cate the need to obtain more facts. Now that “ primary poverty ’’ has been 
reduced it would be a tragedy if inflation increased “‘ secondary poverty ’’, and 
did so partly because no one had any certain knowledge that it was happening. 

The difficulties of collecting more facts are only too obvious. But these 
difficulties, above all the main disadvantage of all previous Budget enquiries 
—that only the conscientious few supplied reliable information—should not 
be insuperable. There is a case for five types of enquiry. 

(x) Intensive pilot studies of patterns of consumption in a small number 
of families. Such studies should illuminate the difficulties of ascertaining the 
distribution of real and money income within the family. 

(2) A repetition, on a more ample scale and in the same towns, of the 
surveys made by Mr. Madge at the beginning of the war. The results might 
give some direct evidence about changes in the division of family income over 
the last decade. It would also be worthwhile trying to collect accounts from 
people who have for their own purposes kept budgets over a period of years, 
as did the cabinet maker whose remarkable results for the years from 1850 
to 1887 were included in the Board of Trade’s 1889 Report.* 

(3) An enquiry into the actual consumption of specific types of food by 
the different members of the family within the home. Knowledge about the 


division of money income needs to be supplemented by knowledge about th 
consumption of food and other goods. 4 


1 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when stating the reasons for reducing the food subsidies 
in his Budget Speech on 11 March 1952, appeared to assume once again that the family is 
suming unit. ‘‘ The subsidies,” he said, ‘“ conceal from the consumer the real cost of what we 
have to pay for in exports for the food we import. As a result people tend to spend a large part 
of their incomes on the non-essentials of life... . If they insist on smoking, I shall get the 
revenue; if not, they will haye more to spend on food.” 


2 Returns of Expenditure by Working Men, C. 5861, H.M.S.O., 1889. 
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(4) A more complete study of family expenditure than has ever yet been 
conducted. This is the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour in its forth- 
coming Budget Enquiry. It is essential that on this occasion facts should 
be obtained about the spending of husbands, and other earners, as well as 
housewives. It would be of benefit if the Ministry of Labour would at the 
same time obtain particulars about incomes, as the Board of Trade did in its 
1904 Inquiry. Housewives should be asked for the figures of their allowances, 
and earners about their total earnings. Such information would provide a 
very useful comparison with expenditure figures. 

(5) A series of sample surveys of family income and expenditure to follow 
up the large-scale Ministry of Labour Enquiry. These should be undertaken 
at frequent intervals so that information is continuously available about the 
economics of the family. 
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Social Control in Cicero 
WILLIAM GREMLEY 











N THE morning of Friday, July 13, 1951, the press of America, and 

subsequently of the world, carried headline stories of a racial disturb- 

ance in Cicero, Illinois, U.S.A., a town with a population of 67,000 
located immediately adjacent to, and west of, Chicago. The disturbance 
at that time centred around the move-in of a Negro family into a flat in Cicero. 
The actual beginning of the resultant disorders, however, can be dated five 
weeks earlier. 

On June 8, Harvey Clark, Jr., a twenty-nine-year-old Negro war veteran, 
married, with two children, attempted to move his goods into a flat he had 
rented at 6139 19th Court, Cicero. According to Mr. Clark, as related in 
his official complaint to the Federal authorities, the following actions took 
place : 

As he arrived at the building with the moving van, local police officials, 
including the Cicero police chief, stopped him from entering. When he pro- 
tested, they informed him he could not move in without a “‘ permit”. Clark 
argued in vain against this edict and finally telephoned his solicitor, who 
assured him that there was no provision in local, state or Federal laws for any 
such “‘ permit’. The police officials then bluntly ordered him and the van 
away, threatening him with arrest if he failed to comply with their demand. 
Clark then left, after being man-handled and struck. While this action was 
taking place a group of residents gathered and observed the incident. 

About two weeks later, through the aid of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People (N.A.A.C.P.), Clark obtained an injunc- 
tion from Federal District Judge John P. Barnes. The injunction, carrying 
the weight of the Federal government, restrained the Cicero police from inter- 
fering with Clark’s moving into the building and ordered them to afford him 
full protection from any attempt to so restrain him. 

The move-in, on Tuesday, July 10, was accomplished without incident 
except for the presence of residents of the area who stood across the street 
from the flat building and shouted derogatory racial epithets. On the evening 
of that day, a considerable crowd gathered in front of the building, again 
shouting abuse of a racial nature. Late in the evening, several in the crowd 
threw stones, breaking front windows in the Clark flat, The Clarks did not 
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occupy the flat that night nor on the subsequent nights, having departed imme- 
diately after their goods had been moved into the third-story flat. 

By Wednesday evening, July 11, the mob had attacked the building, 
which contains twenty flats in all, and had looted that of the Clarks’ as well 
as some of those adjoining his. Mob members threw Clark’s furniture into the 
street, where others set it afire. During this time, these activities were not 
hampered nor restricted in any significant manner by the local police who 
were present. Seven of the nineteen families in the building (all white) had 
moved by Wednesday morning and the remaining twelve evacuated on Thurs- 
day morning, July 12. By Thursday night, the mob was again completely 
out of control and directing its ire at the entire building. National Guard 
troops (home militia) were then dispatched to the scene by the Governor of the 
State of Illinois to quell the disorders. 

There are numerous questions that may be raised as a result of this Cicero 
disturbance. Perhaps the most important, particularly to those not fully 
conversant with social and cultural concepts affecting Negro-white relationships 
in the United States, is the following: how was such racial violence possible 
in an urbanized Northern community ? 

According to Myrdal : 


The American Dilemma .. . is the ever-raging conflict between, on the one 
hand, the valuations preserved on the general plane which we shall call the ““ American 
Creed”, where the American thinks, talks, and acts under the influence of high 
national and Christian precepts, and, on the other hand, the valuations on specific 
planes of individual and group living, where personal and local interests ; economic, 
social and sexual jealousies ; Considerations of community prestige and conformity ; 
group prejudice against particular persons or types of people; and all sorts of 
miscellaneous wants, impulses, and habits dominate his outlook. .. . 

The main conflict is between the ever-present equalitarian American Creed, on 
the one hand, and the caste interest, on the other. 


Mores which contain positive elements regarding this ‘‘ American Creed ”’ 
have, particularly in recent years and by many processes, to use Sumner’s 
phrase, become “ crystallized’”’ into law. Some examples are recent U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions upholding the rights of persons regarding various 
aspects of racial segregation, denying court-sanctions to restrictive covenants 
(property agreements restricting, on grounds of race, religion or national origin, 
the right of one to buy or rent property), and other matters ; the existence of 
civil rights laws in many Northern states ; the establishment of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commissions and laws in several Northern states and cities to 
enforce equal employment opportunities ; the establishment by law of official 
city and state agencies to deal with intergroup tensions and promote intergroup 
harmony, and the increasing enforcement by the Federss Government of 
Federal civil rights laws already in existence.?* 


1 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper and Bros., New York, 1944, pp. xlvii, 899. 

2 Two sections of Title 18, U:S. Criminal Code, are pertinent : 

(1) Section 241.... “If two or more citizens conspire to injure, oppress, threaten or 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege secured to him 
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Existing side by side with these “‘ positive” mores and the legal safe- 
guards for the civil rights of Negroes are certain widespread beliefs about 
Negroes. Most of these beliefs are in contradiction to the ‘‘ positive ’’ mores, 
and, when they are acted upon, as in the Cicero incident, can lead to violations 
of the legal norms. ‘ 

These beliefs or ‘‘ negative ’’ mores include major attitudinal patterns and 
norms with reference to, (a) real estate and property values, (b) sex and inter- 
marriage, (c) crime, (d) disease and physical traits, and a fifth category com- 
prising minor patterns in regard to drinking, laziness, body odour, and a 
number of other personal or personality traits. This discussion of such beliefs 
is limited to their existence as community beliefs without regard to their 
scientific validity or lack of it. Thus, as motivations for collective violence, 
such ‘‘ stereotyped ” attitudes may be accepted as social facts, i.e. statements 
of beliefs which a group accepts as true without regard to empirical study or 
scientific validity. It is important to emphasize that one basis for practically 
all of the stereotypes to be mentioned is the group conviction that Negroes are 
biologically inferior.? 

There are various minor beliefs widespread in Northern urban areas such 
as that the Negro is by nature a good menial, is also by nature happy, musical, 


emotionally religious or childish but such beliefs function as rationalizations 
for other ends.?* 


Most if not all of the stereotyped beliefs may be found in Cicero, Berwyn 
and the violence area. Thus, as a Northern urbanized community, Cicero is 
also caught in the Dilemma. By itself, however, this does not completely 
explain the violence since these beliefs are ever-present in this and other 
communities where racial mob violence is infrequent or has never occurred. 


For other motivating factors we must turn to an analysis of the community 
itself. 


by the Constitution or laws of the United States or because of his having so exercised the same 
. . . they shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years or both” 
(June 25, 1948, C645, 62 Stat. ‘96—revised). 

(2) Section 242. Deprivation of rights under color of law. “‘ Whoever, under color of law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom willfully subjects an inhabitant of any State, Territory, 
or District to the deprivation of any rights, privileges or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States or to different punishments, pains or penalties, on 
account of such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of his color or race, than are prescribed 
for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year or both” (June 25, 1948, C645, 62 Stat. 696—revised). 

1“ The Negro is judged to be fundamentally incorrigible, and he is therefore, kept in a slum 
existence which, in its turn, leaves the imprint upon his body and soul which makes it natural 
for the white man to believe in his inferiority. . . . The theory of the inborn inferiority of the 
Negro people is, accordingly, used as an argument for the anti-amalgamation doctrine. This 
doctrine, in its turn, has . . . a central position in the American system of color caste. The 
belief in biological inferiority is thus another basic support, in addition to the ee: 
anti-amalgamation doctrine, of the system of segregation and discrimination. Whereas anti- 

tion doctrine has its main importance in the ‘ social’ field, the belief in the Negro’s 
biological inferiority is basic to discrimination in all fields.’’—Myrdal, op. cit., PP IOI, 102. 

*Ibid., p. 108. ‘* All such favorable beliefs seem to have this in common, they do not 
raise any question concerning the advisability of keeping the Ni in his place in the caste order. 
They do not react against the major need for justification. rather make it natural that 
he shall remain subordinate.” 
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SoctaL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RIoT AREA 


To a great extent, the publicity resulting from the incident does not wholly 
belong to Cicero. It should properly be called the ‘‘ Cicero-Berwyn ”’ inci- 
dent, because the building attacked by the mob is located on the Cicero side 
of the dividing line between Cicero and Berwyn, a community of 51,176 
immediately to the west. About ro per cent of those arrested lived in Berwyn 
and there seems to be little doubt that the Berwyn proportion of the mob was 
at least equal to that of the town of Cicero. Consequently, any sociological 
description of the community should be considered in ‘‘ Cicero-Berwyn” 
terms. 

Both Cicero and Berwyn are primarily middle middle-class urban com- 
munities with the same diversity of ethnic groups making up their population 
as is found in most Northern urban areas of similar size. Berwyn is similar 
to Cicero in most respects with the exception that it is not so highly 
industrialized. 

The specific violence area consisted of about wo square miles of the total 
nine and one-half square miles within the boundaries of the two towns (Cicero— 
52 sq. miles; Berwyn—3} sq. miles). Both are populated by a variety of 
ethnic groups and the ecological pattern has taken the form of nuclei of sub- 
communities in which, people of one particular national group live within an 
area of one or two square miles. 

No statistics on ethnic composition are available for the small area being 
discussed. Data are available, however, in foreign-language newspapers and 
from a study of various national churches, etymologies of names of residents or 
businesses, traditions of recreation or entertainment, cultural or social groups 
of a specific ethnic nature in the area and other similar indices. 

A study of such sources as well as of the 1940 Census figures indicate that 
the dominant ethnic group in this particular area is Czech with Poles in second 
place.? These same community sources also indicate that persons of foreign 

1“ Cicero is veritably a league of nations, having been settled by a great many who 
come to, Sapte Soves Serer terre Sear ee evra maven of America. nation- 
alities that predominate in order are as follows: Czechs, , German, Lithuanian, 
Italian, Dutch, Irish and English. Heap the Cicero City Dinuere History and General Survey, 
Atlas Printing Company, Chicago, 19. 


5 Shan Combs aRiees abba tattle ot Oi.sies Mier Chitin and ity See Diewye. The closest 
estimate available for the violence area is a tion of about 12,000. 

1940 Census figures for Cicero was 64,712 of which 15,366 were foreign-born. Over a third 
of this latter number were Czech and about’a sixth were Poles. Italians, Lithuanians, Germans, 
Russians, Austrians and others comprised the balance. Ethnic breakdown figures for 1940 for 
Berwyn were not available. 


Preliminary 1950 Census breakdown figures for Cicero are: 
. Male Female 


Total . . . ; + 33,535 34,009 cru 
Native White . . . ; ’ 27,841 542 


wee 12,602 
31 
‘ 3 24 
The decrease from 140 furs in the fregn Soe (rom 15,366 to 1.60) can bo aumed 
to be caused by deaths or migrations, cou with an almost complete lack perpen ko oaalag 
that ten-year period. No figures are a’ on post-war refugees who have there. 
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parentage predominate as family heads over foreign-born or 2nd and 3rd 
generations. This would mean that 2nd generation persons would predominate 
among the siblings.? 

Of primary significance in understanding the violence is the fact that it 
was widely believed by the residents of the community that no Negroes lived 
in Cicero. As 1950 Census figures indicate, however, a total of 31 Negroes 
were living there at the time the census was taken. It is highly probable 
that some if not all of that number were still residents of Cicero at the time of 
the violence a year later. There is no way of determining whether such resi- 
dents are tenants, home-owners or servants living on the premises of employers. 

This sub-community is primarily an area of small homes, some two and 
three-flat buildings, and a lesser number of multi-flat buildings. A wide 
variety of trades and professions is represented with factory-workers, white- 
collar workers, and owners of small businesses predominating over others. A 
two-block square factory of one of the world’s largest manufacturers of tele- 
phone equipment, the Western Electric Company, is located in Cicero about 
two miles from the area involved, and employs a considerable number of 
residents. Many other large factories are also located nearby. Two blocks 
south of the building attacked lies 22nd Street or Cermak Road, a main 
business artery linking Cicero with Chicago in an east-west direction. Small 
and large stores of all types line both sides of the street on which run main 
lines of public transportation. 


The primary religious group in the violence area is Roman Catholic. 


Catholic Census figures for 1950 from the Chancery Office of the Arch-diocese 
of Chicago which includes the Cicero and Berwyn areas, give a total Catholic 
population of 14,700 for the Cicero and two Berwyn parishes (the churches of 
which are indicated by a circled cross on the map), which are in the area. 
Community sources estimate that approximately 60 per cent of the area’s 
population is Catholic.* 


1 rst generation here and throughout this pa) interpreted to mean the offspring of one 
or both foreign-born parents. 2nd generation o vate would thus be persons whose parents 
are American-born. 

2 The 1950 Census gives the following housing data for all of Cicero (from Census Bureau 
Report, dated December 29, 1951, as quoted in the Chicago Tribune, December 30, 1951) : 


Total dwelling units . ‘ ‘ - 20,842 — 

Total owner-occupied > : - 10,884 (529%) 

Total tenant-occupied + 9,703 (47°1%) 
(The balance of 255 are listed as vacancies) 


This ratio of over 1 to 1 in favor of owner-occupied units is comparatively high in favor of 
the latter when compared to Chicago as a whole where, in 1940, the ratio was 7 tenant to 2 owner 
units. It is likely that the 1950 ratio for Chicago is even higher in favor of tenants because of 
the increased housing congestion. oe ah ng 1950 figures are not available for the Berwyn 
area but that portion of Berwyn within the violence area is essentially alike the Cicero portion 
in this respect. 

cery Office figures show a 1950 total of 28,217 Catholics of the total 67,544 Cicero 
residents and 10,406 Catholics of the 1950 total population of 51,176 for Berwyn. The approxi- 
mate number of Catholics in the sub-community was arrived at in the following manner: 

The geographical boundaries of each parish was plotted against the violence area as shown 
on the map. In each of the four cases that segment of the violence area was calculated to be 
a certain percentage ‘of the total area served by each parish, much of which was beyond the 
outlined violence area itself. Applying each of the four percentages obtained to the census 
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The balance of the church-going population is composed chiefly of 
adherents of the following denominations (apart from church-going residents 
who worship outside the area): Christian Reformed (Calvinist), Reformed, 
Presbyterians, and United Luthers. There are three Christian Reformed 
churches and one each of the other denominations. 

The social framework of this community as given above contains strong 
elements of stability as represented by home-owning and religious traditions. 
Yet violence and a breakdown of law and order resulted as an outgrowth of the 
negative appraisals of the Negro in this area. Thus a basic question is posed 
—why should racial violence occur in such a community ? 

Before discussing this question in detail some insights into a pieceitite 
answer may be obtained by the results of a survey of eighty families taken 
before, during, and immediately after the disturbance. This was an inde- 
pendent interview house-to-house survey taken by a member of a religious 

._erracial organization. Because it was not a carefully-planned or scientific- 
ally oriented survey carried out by a trained interviewer, no conclusive findings 
can be based on it. One qualifying aspect of this report should be noted. 
The interviewer stated that two-thirds of those interviewed were housewives 
since the survey was made during the daytime working hours. A summary of 
the report follows : ‘ 


The survey was made within a four-block radius of the riot scene. It began 
on July 5 and ended July 12. About 10 interviews a day were accomplished. 

About half of those questioned were homeowners. The community is made 
up chiefly of Czechs, Poles and Slovaks. The greater number are Catholics. 

The questions asked, with their answers immediately following, are as follows : 

1. How do you feel about the Clarks moving into the neighbourhood ? 

(a) During the first four days of the survey, 20 responded with mention of a 
“Communist invasion”’, These persons were certain that the Clarks were Com- 
munists and were more upset by this belief than the fact that the Clarks were 
Negroes. 

(6) About ro felt bitter over the move-in and expressed strong anti-Negro 
sentiments, 

(c) Five said they were glad to hear that coloured people were moving into the 
neighbourhood. All five were employed or involved in interracial contact situations. 

(d) The greater majority of the people were unhappy about the move-in but 
were resigned to it. 

The next questions were varied according to the responses to the first question. 

2. Do you think this is the Christian attitude ? 

About 35 were asked this. All avoided this question with such responses as : 

“The neighborhood would become a slum area if Negroes moved in.” 

“‘ Negroes should move to some coloured area and keep to themselves.” 
figure for each parish, a proportionate Catholic population figure resulted which was the ps vera 
pres or wpa of Catholics living in the violence area and attending one of the four Catholic 

In this manner the total of 14,700 Catholics for all four was reduced to approximately 7,100. 
Assuming community estimates that 60 per cent of the community’s total population is Catholic 
to be correct, this would indicate an approximate total population of 12,000 for the sub-area 
indicated on the map. 

1 1950 church census figures from each of the six give a total of 3,775 Protestants for the six. 


Of this number, the pastors concerned estimated that approximately 2,500 lived in the area 
outlined. { 
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“The presence of Negroes would decrease property values.” 

‘‘ If Negroes live in the area, white children will intermarry with them.” 

3. Are you planning on selling your home? (asked of 40). 

Five replied affirmatively, the rest negatively. 

4. What difference does it make if the value of your property drops when you 
have no intention of selling ? 

Ten were asked this and could not answer. Each returned again to the idea 
that they did not want Negroes living in the area. 

5. How do your neighbors feel about the Clarks’ moving in ? 

About 30 said that their neighbors shared their opinions. 

6. Do you think violence should be used to keep the Clarks out? 

About 40 were asked this question. All stated that violence should not be used 
to exclude the Clarks. 


For further insights into basic causes of the incident we can now consider 
the Cicero governmental structure, its relationship to the various laws applic- 
able to the violence, and the social interpretations of those laws themselves. 

As of this time of writing, the Cicero police chief is under indictment by 
the State of Illinois and awaiting trial on charges of failure to enforce state 
laws prohibiting gambling. He is also under indictment by the Federal 
Government, together with the town president, town attorney (solicitor), fire 
chief, and three Cicero policemen for violations of the. Federal Civil Rights 
statute in connection with his role in the disturbance. 

The police officials of Cicero are expected to act officially as enforcers of 
state and local laws. Unofficially, however, they also act as representatives 
of a political machine as well as reflectors of public opinion in any given issue 
as they may define it. If, as Clark alleges, the Cicero police chief actually 
barred him from entering premises which he had a legal right to enter, then we 
have a subversion of the legal rights of a person by the state itself. On the 
surface this would seem a most complete breakdown of control as understood 
in terms of legal rights in American society. 

Underlying it, however, is a basic conflict of roles regarding the actions 
of the Cicero police. While on the one hand these officials have a sworn 
responsibility to uphold legal rights, on the other, we can assume that the 
Chief of Police believed he was expressing, in his actions, the sentiments of the 
community and acting as a mediator or even “ protector” of community 
mores, thus crystallizing the state into an instrument to enforce mores con- 
trary to the law of the state. The reluctance of the Cicero police to act 
vigorously to prevent the violence that followed also reflects this conflict of 
roles. 

It is obvious, though, that such mob members ‘would be quite aware they 
were breaking some laws concerning violence and property damage. What is 
important to a basic understanding as to why this violence happened in this 
community are the attitudes of mob members towards such laws whether or 
not they knew specifically of them. 

Some insight into this question may be derived from the reaction of the 


3 Chicago Daily News, October 26, 1951. *Ibid., December 13, 1951. 
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community to the decision of the Governor of Illinois to send National Guard - 
troops to the scene. This action, of course, illustrated the inviolate right of 
the state to suppress what it defines as a “‘ riotous situation”. When this 
definition was made and troops dispatched, it did not mean that full com- 
munity consensus existed for such action. Various eye-witness reports 
indicated that the troops were subjected to strong insults at the time they 
arrived, and during the course of the interviews accomplished for this paper, 
much disapproval was voiced by some residents of the presence of troops at 
the time. Many people felt that the state, as represented by the State of 
Illinois, had no “‘ right ” to interfere with what they termed a “‘ legitimate ”’ 
expression of community sentiments and expressed the opinion that the 
Governor would suffer political reprisals at the next gubernatorial election for 
his action. That these opinions have substance may be inferred from the fact 
that the race issue has, upon occasion, emerged as an aspect of Cicero political 
life. Such an incident occurred in November, 1948, two and a half years before 
the violence, when Cicero civic reformers opposed the present government in 
the election at that time. 

One of the issues in that election was a proposal to change the Cicero 
governmental structure from that of “‘town” to that of ‘‘city”’, a change 
opposed by the party in power.! As a political stratagem, the party in power 
was alleged to have distributed to every house the night before election the 
following notice inferring that the reform group was pro-Negro : 


Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves but there is no freedom of the Colored race 
until the American public gives to us a freedom of movement and a right to choose 
where we may live. 

The Town Board of Cicero has denied us the American right to live in the 
Town of Cicero for more than 80 years. 

The Town Board has used all kinds of legal tricks and have even resorted to 
illegal methods to keep us Colored people out of the Town of Cicero. 

Stand for equal rights. Fight for equal rights, vote for a City Government 
next Tuesday. Vote YES for a City Government next Tuesday so that we colored 
people may enjoy the privilege of living in the Town of Cicero, near our place of 
employment, near good schools, so that our children can enjoy the comforts of a 
good home and fresh air. 

You will soon discover that colored people are excellent neighbors. 

Vote YES for a City Government next Tuesday so that we may enjoy the 
same rights we have in the City of Chicago and the City of Evanston.? 


The result of this manoeuvre was a decisive defeat for the reform group 
since the language in the handbill distributed, calculated to substantiate the 
fears felt by Cicero residents toward potential Negro population movements 
into the town, was successful in its objective. 


1 There is no pe een ep ae sof popalati Illinois State Statutes, although statutes 
of some other states have ‘tions in terms tion, geographical size, ty of government, 
etc. ND ee ee a en town ’’ or it fulfills certain 
with the eat anes meneame teiemaian an ema oe To comply 
wi Ran _ne cir omelet -o-eawtlfwrenteor «” Sage se a community can become a “ city’, the com- 

popula 


mite take a ro ere y 
a photostat copy in the possession of the author. 
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For a fuller understanding, perhaps, as to why violence occurred in this 
community and laws were not a deterrent to the violence, the words of the 
noted American jurist, Roscoe Pound, may have some relevance : 


Popular impatience of restraint is aggravated in the United States by political 
and legal theories of ‘‘ natural law”. As a political doctrine, they lead individuals 
to put into action a conviction that conformity to the dictates of the individual 
conscience is a test of the validity of the law. . . . In the same spirit a well-known 
preacher wrote not long since that a prime cause of lawlessness was enactment of 
legislation at variance with the law of nature. ... In the same spirit the business 
man may regard evasion of statutes which interfere with his carrying on business 
as he chooses as something entirely legitimate. In the same spirit public officials 
in recent addresses have commended administrative violations of the legal rights 
of certain obnoxious persons, and one of the law officers of the federal government 
has publicly approved of mob violence toward such persons. 


It may be safely assumed that behaviour in line with the mores of this 
community governing Negro-white relationships appear to residents of the 
area as ‘‘ natural rights’, and that the Clarks were ‘‘ obnoxious ”’ persons to 
the mob-members. If the Clarks’ allegation of threats and man-handling by 
the local police is true, another illustration of Pound’s analysis is at hand, 
and we can merely substitute ‘‘ local’ for “‘ federal ’’ government in his last 
sentence. 

When viewed as “‘ natural rights’, it is clear that such mores not only 
transcend laws in importance as factors of social control but. actually displace 
those laws. Since the community interpreted the violation of those “‘ rights ”’ 
as a greater threat to the community than the violation of laws governing mob 
action, it was considered ‘‘ lawful ”’ to exclude the Clarks by any means what- 
soever. Thus violence, along with the anti-Negro mores and the whole 
institutional structure ‘of the area, functioned as a means to achieve social 
control as defined by the norms of this particular community. For a further 
implementation of this point we shall now turn to a more intensive analysis 


of that institutional structure which embodies the basic mores. 
Vv 


THE EcoNOMIC AND RELIGIOUS NEXUS AND ETHNIC SOLIDARITY 


Seen from the perspective of the Cicero home owner, the disturbance was 
a battle in defence of property values. The fury of the community action can 
only be understood against the peculiar economic and ethnic structure of the 
area. 

Persons and groups of Czech or Polish ethnic derivation have a virtual 
monopoly of the building and loan associations as well as the real estate firms 
in the Cicero area as a whole. It appears that this monopoly is linked with 
strong home-owning traditions in the violence area. One person of Czech 


1 Roscoe Pound, Criminal Justice in the American City—a Summary, 1922, Cleveland, 
Ohio, p. 15. 

* “ Another positive Czech characteristic was the endeavor to establish their own home . . . 
in the cities. More than sixty per cent of the Czech immigrants owned their own homes.”— 
Ernest Zizka, Czech Cultural Contributions, English edition, 1941, p. 92. Originall y pul i 
as a requirement for the author’s Ph.D. degree, Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1932. 
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descent, familiar with real estate transactions in the community, described this 
monopoly in the following terms : 


Czechs have strong feelings and traditions about saving money, building homes, 
and investing in real estate property. In the early 1890's, when they first came 
to Cicero from the earlier Chicago Czech settlements, they found a wilderness. 
They worked hard, saved money and, in several cases, banded together to form 
building and loan associations to finance their home-building. Today, those associa- 
tions are the major financial groups in the area. The same goes for the Poles. 


Property beliefs are set in an almost sacred frame of reference, Property 
rights are held to be almost inviolate and the needless destruction or abuse of 
property, as well as careless maintenance, is practically a moral concept, 
equivalent to those regarding behaviour deviations such as crime or adultery. 

In addition, thrift and property investment have been linked with religious 
norms of the community. As it grew from the early 1890’s on, the building 
and maintenance of churches, particularly among the Roman Catholics, 
rivalled in importance and perseverance the building of homes. This gave a 
secular tradition, thrift and home-building, a distinct religious connotation. 
Thus, when the ‘‘ threat ” to this tradition became imminent—when the Clarks 
finally appeared on move-in day, July 10, after weeks of rumours and counter- 
rumours—the opposition, in the form of the mob action, had almost a religious 
fervour underlying it. 

Of the four Roman Catholic churches mentioned one, Our Lady of the 
Mount parish, has long been a centre of Czech social and cultural traditions 
and, as such, has been one of the primary forces-in the maintenance of cultural 
solidity in the community. According to one Czech-descent informant, this 
solidity or ‘‘ in-group”’ feeling was so strong at one time that when the first 
German-descent Catholic family moved into the neighbourhood some twenty- 
five years ago parishioners held a meeting in protest against their attendance 
at church before the family was finally admitted to worship. Of late years, 
however, the influence of this one church as a factor for cultural unity has 
diminished considerably, assimilation having affected the role of the church 
in this respect. At one Mass each Sunday, however, the sermon is still preached 
in Czech for, as the informant stated, ‘‘the old people’”’. The three other 
Catholic churches in the area, while not primarily centers of Czech culture, 
retain sufficient ‘‘in-group.”’ feelings among the Czech, Polish, German, and 
other ethnic group communicants to compare favourably, if in lesser degree, 
with the group solidity illustrated by Our Lady of the Mount church. 

The Protestant composition of the area, while secondary to that of the 
Roman Catholic, is still of significant importance as a factor influencing com- 
munity behaviour. There is some indication that Protestant conformity to 
the prevailing anti-Negro attitude exists. Some two weeks prior to the 
move-in, July 10, the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, a centralized 
body of various Protestant denominations in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
was informed of the growing tension in the community. On June 28, the 
Federation contacted the Protestant churches in Cicero and Berwyn by letter 
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and urged the pastors to exhort their parishioners, through sermons as well as 
any other possible means, to refrain from acts of violence in the situation. 
Although individual pastors may have taken private action, there is no avail- 
able record that any minister in either locality complied with the Federation’s 
appeal for pulpit sermons on the two Sundays following the June 28 letter 
and prior to the July 10 move-in. Such sermons have become a standard 
technique for dealing with local racial tensions. 

Following the violence, a group of eleven Protestant pastors from Cicero 
and Berwyn met on July 19 to consider action that they, as spiritual leaders, 
could take. An unpublished Federation report of this meeting, dated July 31, 
indicates that considerable circumspection was observed by those present. 
Beliefs were voiced that the root of the present problem was in the long- 
standing political corruption in Cicero, and grave doubts were raised that any 
effective attempt could be made at the present time to work against the Cicero 
political machine.- Moreover, the majority present seemed to feel that any 
overt action by either the group or any single minister would, in the first case, 
be wholly ineffectual, and, in the second, inevitably result in that minister 
losing his community leadership and, possibly, his church. 

The meeting, however, did result in a joint public statement by the eleven 
ministers present : 

We believe that the world at large should know that the actions of last week 
were not the actions of our entire community, but of the individuals from several 
communities. 

We deplore the action of destruction perpetuated in our community. Disregard 
for law and order has increased the problem and subsequent violence can only add 
to the magnitude of the damage now sustained by the community. 

It is our hope and prayer that our people may invoke the forgiveness of God 
on behalf of our community and, further, that our leaders may seek God’s way 
of love, revealed by Jesus Christ, in the affairs of: men. 

Since that meeting and up to the present time of writing, no further 
organized attempt has been made by either this group or any other of the 
Protestant ministers of Cicero and Berwyn to deal with the situation. 

Apart from the religious elements already noted, there is another signi- 
ficant segment in the community. There are, among Czech and Czech-descent 
groups, large numbers who represent a vigorous New World implementation 
of historical Czech religious dissidence, and are known colloquially by the term 
“‘ free-thinkers’”’. According to community sources belonging to this seg- 
ment, it is a traditional part of any Czech community in America and reflects 
Czech anti-clericalism somewhat akin to French anti-clericalism. Despite the 
presence of this segment, however, the traditions of which might be expected 
to embody positive attitudes towards Negroes and other minority groups, 
there is no evidence that it was a deterring force against the anti-Negro attitudes 
or against the violence that resulted.* 


1 Chicago Sun-Times, July 20, 1951. 

* By “ evidence” is meant any strong public stand or pronouncement, taken or issued by 
either an individual or group identified with this anti-clerical segment, against the violence. 
This should not be taken to preclude the ibility that many persons belonging to this group 
may have and undoubtedly did voice private disapproval. 
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When considering the religious mores of this community, it should be 
stressed that they are in opposition to the anti-Negro mores and to violence if 
they are viewed as purely religious. Among the Catholic group religious 
values are rigid and authoritarian; among Protestants they are perhaps 
equally or even more so among the Calvinists and Lutherans as contexts of 
moral values. The obvious question as to the ineffectiveness of these religious 
values as deterrents to prejudice and violence can be answered in only one 
way—such values are subordinate to the non-religious cultural and group 
values and mores already discussed. 

It would be an over-simplification, however, to consider the religious 
values as purely religious. The purely social activities of a church, the non- 
religious attitudes and beliefs of pastors and prominent lay leaders, all have 
significance in the interpretation of religious values as they relate to community 
behaviour patterns. If it may be concluded that “‘in-group” feelings and 
activities of a non-religious nature are amply present in this community, of a 
Czech, Polish or other ethnic character, then it can be assumed that the 
church, for the church-going elements of the population, is a focal point for 
expression of such feelings and activities and of significance in this regard. 

For another major factor of importance in explaining why violence took 
place in this community, we can now turn to the role of youth in the disturb- 
ance, and prevalent family structures in the community. 


THE ROLE OF YOUTH IN THE VIOLENCE 


The general beliefs about the place of the Negro and his effect on property 
values, together with other factors, created a permissive atmosphere in which 
the youth were able to take an active part in the rioting. An eyewitness has 
reported as follows: 


There were approximately 1,000 people on this corner when I arrived. The 
‘‘ milling ”’ process was evident. The crowd seemed reasonably good-natured. 
There was a heavy percentage of teen-agers in this group, and there was much 
fraternization between the crowd and the police present. 

The youthful elements were composed of two types: (1) a group that could 
be described as clean-cut, fresh-looking, and apparently residents of the area, and 
(2) a distinctly different type, harder and tougher-looking and far more dangerous- 
appearing than the other. It did not appear that the latter were from the immediate 
neighborhood. Subsequent events proved, however, that both types participated 
equally in the vandalism that ensued. 

I observed a space on the prairie in front of the building being cleared from 
which to hurl bricks and rocks. Boys and girls, pa x | from twelve years to late 
teens, were collecting stones and treaking bricks with the older boys then 
hurling the bricks. Two youths broke open the door of a nearby police car, twisting 
the handle, and turned the spot light on windows of the building so that rock- 
throwers could have more visibility. There was much camaraderie among all and 
it was apparent they were having a good time. 

Early in the evening, while at the western intersection, I observed two young 
girls deploring the fact that nothing was happening, saying: “ seem to 
be kind of dull around here.” An adult man of about Pech ke them, turned 
and said: ‘ Well, you kids should know how to take care of that. You know how 
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to start things if you want to.” The girls then giggled bi each other and coyly 
turned away. 

Much has been said of the ineptness of the police in handling the situation. 
I believe that tobe true for the fraternization and sympathy of the police with 
the mob was most evident. I overheard one policeman tell a group of teen-agers, 
“Why don’t you go away and come back when you will be able to have more 
success ? ” 

A clue to the permissive atmosphere in which youthful elements of the 
mob acted during the violence may be found in the family structure of the 
community. Czech and Czech-descent families predominate and, on the 
whole, conform to the Central European strong paternalistic pattern as opposed 
to the ‘‘ companionship ’’-type now emerging as a type-conception from within 
the amalgamated American culture pattern. There is, however, at least one 
interesting departure in Czech families from this paternalistic pattern: 

From the sources contacted, this departure rests on the fact that most 
foreign-born family heads either resist or are indifferent to the assimilation of 
their children into an American culture context. However, for most ethnic 
groups, by the time the first generation offspring is a family head, such assimila- 
tion is generally welcomed for 2nd generation siblings. This, of course, means 
a breakway from or dissipation of the original family cultural background ; 
the native language is forgotten, old folkways are discarded, and old festivities 
such as grape or harvest festivals become childhood memories. The cultural 
framework of the term ‘‘ American” then takes on meaningful aspects and 
becomes more strongly reinforced with each succeeding generation. 

It seems, however, that this process, as described, applies to a lesser degree 
in the case of the Czech national group as compared to other ethnic groups. 
A lack of interest or encouragement concerning such cultural assimilation often 
extends to the 2nd and 3rd generation in city areas and, in some rural areas, 
even to the 4th generation.!_ In practical terms this means that the survival 
of cultural bonds among youths of Czech descent, such as language, participa- 
tion in Sokols or Czech athletic organizations, Czech folkways or social events 
or other indices of culture are encouraged and strengthened. Quite naturally 
such efforts at encouraging cultural survival take place mostly in the home or 
school, or in social groups of which the family is a member.? This process, 
however, cannot be accomplished without a slowing up of the assimilation by 
the youth of certain phases of American cultural concepts. It is here that a 

1 We are concerned here only with a cultural matrix which has no direct or indirect relation- 
ship with such attitudes or concepts as “‘ patriotism ’’, “ loyalty ’’, “‘ love of country ’’, or any 
other patriotically orientated objects. The history of Czech national groups since Czech immigra- 
tion first began to America, in terms of contributions to material ifestations of the above 
concepts, is too well-known to permit of any misunderstanding. 

*** The parochial (Czech) school taught the youth committed to its care to appreciate the 
Czech culture . . . and possesses great merit in preserving the Czech language and consciousness 
to such a degree that they persist even in the 3rd and 4th generation. . . . In this respect, 
the younger generation of Bohemian-Americans is lucky to have clung to the positive moral 
values of their parents. This is fully attested by the most modern Czech communities of Cicero, 
Rerwyn end stead iscelithes in aeek deteaed: Chlanhe anid Ceeteda . . + even in the language 
question . . . the supremacy of the Czech tongue and its use as a control element of rural Czech 


communities were conspicuous in many ways. Thus . . . in certain parts of Texas even Negroes 
learned to speak it.”—Zizka, op. cit., pp. 78, 96, rot. ; 
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clue to the actions of the teen-agers, at least of the Czech if not those of other 
ethnic groups as well, during the disturbance may be found. 

One aspect of contemporary American culture as applied by educational 
processes to youths is that body of techniques dealing with the promotion of 
concepts which embody respect for the individual regardless of race, colour, 
creed or national origin. Human relations workshops for teachers, specialized 
high-school and college courses in race and nationality studies, the establish- 
ment in recent years of official city and state agencies for the purpose of dealing 
with intergroup problems, the emergence of the human relations profession 
with skilled and professional personnel, and mass advertising techniques pro- 
moting intergroup harmony are some examples of this growing body of concern 
for human relations in general. 

In cultural terms, this body of activities is becoming an integral part of 
an American culture matrix. Like all aspects of culture, however, it must 
have persons to affect. Unless a youth is exposed, both in the home and 
school, to some activities of this nature—and, in particular, to those involving 
personal contact with or direct knowledge of different racial, religious or ethnic 
groups—he or she will not likely absorb a feeling or understanding regarding 
basic human respect for people despite intergroup differences. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that if the youth has had no chance to absorb such feelings 
or respect for others, he or she will, psychologically; be more affected in a time 
of racial crisis by the mechanics of mob psychology than otherwise. Thus, the 
youth will have no deterrents within to prevent an emotional arousal leading 
to vandalism. 

From all evidence and sources contacted, it is apparent that the develop- 
ment described above can be applied to the youth of Czech descent who par- 
ticipated in the violence, and to a lesser degree, to those of other ethnic groups. 
The strong cultural solidity and “‘ in-group ” feelings, combined with suspicion 
of the ‘‘ out-group ”, have reacted to shield the youth in the community from 
the positive concepts mentioned.? In addition, we can assume that many of 
the sex mores of these young people are in the monogamous paternalistic 
family tradition. When such mores are reinforced by beliefs about the 


1 From all competent observers on the scene from the beginning, it has definitely been 
established that there were few ‘ outsiders ’’ present during the early phases of the incident. 
These observers agree that the great majority of the mobs on Tuesday and Wednesday were 
area residents and that “‘ outsiders” did not appear.in any large numbers until press and radio 
media gave the situation widespread publicity Thursday morning. Cicero officials have declared 
that the violence was principally caused by “ outsiders ” and point to arrest lists which show 
that only one-fourth of those arrested came from Cicero and Berwyn, and over one-half from 
Chicago. There were no arrests made by the Cicero police, however, until Thursday night when 
mass media brought thousands of thrill and curiosity-seekers as well as vandal elements to the 
scene from aeevaane. It is possible that this claim oy th ae Cicero town officials is an instance of 
defence mechanism by means of a psychological projecti 

. the fact that the Czech immigrants were so closily settled together and felt certain 
ps ‘which characterized other foreign-language groups, their own solidarity and singleness 
of mind increased thereby. ... The national and folk traditions of Czechoslovakia are deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the peoples of that land . . ; (and) . . . play an important part 
in the social order... . Usually they attended some important peri riods and events in the life 
of the group and, as Thomas says, ‘ defined the social situation ’. ‘By weighing a single act and 
eventually all moral life, this process of weighing (or judging) the act is actually ‘ defining a 
situation if .’—Zizka, op. cit., pp. 13, 126. 
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amorality of an ‘‘ out-group” as mentioned earlier, another ‘‘ protection ”’ 
motivation for racial violence is thus established. 

Another factor which may provide an insight into the actions of teen-agers 
during the disturbance is the release of adolescent repressions in a time of 
crisis. It is reasonable to assume that a paternalistic family pattern may 
produce feelings of repression in siblings, particularly with reference to social 
and peer group activities. Such feelings, in general, can most satisfactorily 
be released by aggressive physical behaviour of one kind or another. If, in 
such a time of racial crisis, an object such as a building or person exists and is 
available as a target for physical behaviour, acts of vandalism against that 
object can be more easily understood. Also, such an “‘ escape valve ’’ for these 
feelings is more readily utilized when adult or parental-figure approval of the 
aggressive behaviour is present. From the evidence we have, it is clear that 
adult approval of the vandalism committed was not only present but, in some 
cases, took on the form of an actual urging or initiating of the aggression. It 
is also, of course, a commentary on the willingness of the more socially-mature 
adult to permit a substitute figure to act out adult aggressions. 


CONCLUSION 


Before concluding, certain comments are necessary to complete this dis- 
cussion of basic factors contributing to the Cicero racial violence. The most 
important concerns the configuration of Cicero in relation to the whole of the 
metropolitan Chicago area. An extensive treatment of this relationship is not 
possible in this paper but it may be useful to present the major aspect of this 
configuration. 

The Cicero disturbance was not a unique situation in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Within the past five years there have been five major racial 
mob incidents in the city of Chicago 4 and numerous others where adequate 
police action prevented the formation of extensive mobs. All of these incidents 
involved either the actual move-in of new Negro residents to the community 
or a fear that such a move-in was to take place. Two of the five, Fernwood 
and Airport Homes, equalled Cicero in the size of mobs and a third, Peoria 
Street, involved intensé anti-Semitic and anti-Communistic mob sentiments 
as well as anti-Negro bias. 

All such incidents illustrate that Negro population movements are opera- 
tive above all other motivations in racial violence in the Chicago area. As 
stated in a report on the 1919 race riots in Chicago: 

When a Negro family moves into a block in which all other families are white, 
the neighbors object. This objection may express itself in studied aloofness, in 
taunts, warnings, slurs, threats or even the bombing of their homes. White neighbors 
pn can do so are likely to move away at the first opportunity. Assessors and 

appraisers in determining the value of the property take account of this general 
dislike of the presence or proximity of Negroes. It matters little what iggli of 


1 Airport Homes—Nov. 15-17, 1946; Fernwood Homes—Aug. i 194 
Pesci Street—July 25-29, 1949; Peoria Street—Nov. 9-12, 1949; St. La imdine Seeetew 
ug. II-14, 1950. 
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citizens the Negro family may represent, what their wealth or standing in the com- 
munity is, or that their motive in moving into a predominantly white neighborhood 
is to secure better living conditions—their appearance isa signal of depreciation. 
So it happens that when a Negro family moves into a block, most of the white 
neighbors show resentment toward both the Negro family and the owner or agent 
who rents or sells the property. Whites owning homes in the neighborhood become 
much exercised by fear of loss of both money and of neighborhood exclusiveness 
and desirability: The Negro suffers under the realizations that, for reasons which 
he cannot control, he is considered undesirable and a menace to property values. 
Wherever Negroes have moved in Chicago this odium has attached to their presence. 
The belief that they destroy property values wherever they go is now commonly 
taken as a valid explanation of any unfriendliness toward the entire group. This 
feeling takes on the strength of a protective instinct among the whites. 


One of the directions Negro population movements are presently taking 
in Chicago is towards the northern and eastern boundaries of Cicero, and has 
reached a point where Negro residents live only two miles from the boundary 
line between Chicago and Cicero. Because of this fact, many Cicero residents 
feel that the Clark move-in was only an ‘‘ advance guard ”’ of what they fear 
will eventually be a mass movement of Negroes to the town. 

Recent census figures released for the city of Chicago indicate the extent 
of Negro population movements. The Chicago Negro population grew from 
277,731 in 1940 to 494,225 in 1950, an increase of 77 per cent. In a number of 
communities the percentage increase amounted to over 500 per cent and there 
are to-day numerous areas in the city considered ‘‘ mixed ’’ which were not so 
labelled in 1940.2. This heavy increase of Negroes to the city is due primarily 
to the constant migration from the South where increasing industrialization 
and use of labour-saving devices are depriving rural workers of livelihoods and 
causing them to migrate North, principally to the heavy-industries areas where 
employment is more readily obtained. Undoubtedly, they are also motivated 
to go North by the patterns of segregation and status of “‘ second-class ’”’ 
citizenship which are common in the South. 

A comment on possible specific incitement factors at the time of the dis- 
turbance may also be useful. In a sense, much of the presentation already 
given contains such factors but there are others which may be mentioned 
although considerable study is necessary before accepting them as valid. 


(1) Communist Participation 
On Wednesday, July 11, one person was arrested in the area for allegedly 
distributing pamphlets carrying the label of the Communist Party of Illinois. 
The pamphlets were supposed to have urged the residents to refrain from 
violence and accept the Clarks as neighbours. Other than this incident, there 
is no direct evidence to sustain the charge by Cicero town officials that Com- 
munists instigated the violence. 
ee eee A Study of Race Relations and a Race Riot, The Chicago Com. 
i Race Relations, University of of ig Press, , Illinois, 1922, p. 195. 
preliminary census 50 released by the Community Inventory 
age “el Vol. XIX, No. 1, a a 1952, Research Department, Welfare Council 
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(2) Open anti-Negro Propaganda 

One eye-witness reported the presence on Wednesday night of Joseph 
Beauharnais of the White Circle League. It was alleged that Beauharnais 
was making inflammatory remarks and urging the mob to further violence. 
He was also supposed to be distributing membership blanks of his organization. 
The White Circle League is a small group that believes in complete segregation 
of the Negro and white peoples and has openly distributed literature charged 
to be racially inflammatory. Beauharnais was arrested, tried, and convicted 
in the Chicago Municipal Court for allegedly distributing in a public place this 
literature. He appealed the case to the Supreme Court of the United States 
which, in a 5 to 4 decision on April 28, 1952, upheld his conviction. 


(3) Press, Radio and TV 


The role of mass media in contributing to the severity of racial violence 
situations is extremely complex. Cicero was perhaps the most widely pub- 
licized racial incident of recent times in the Chicago area or perhaps in the 
United States. Yet, no consensus exists, either among human relations 
observers or mass media personnel, as to the extent publicity numerically 
increases mobs or contributes to further violence. Undoubtedly many persons 
came to the scene after reading of it in the press, hearing it on radio or seeing 
it on TV, but whether such persons actually hecame mob members committing 
vandalism, and if so, how many, is a matter for considerable study. 

For the first time a racial incident in the Chicago area was filmed on TV. 
This was not a “‘ live’ TV presentation but films of the scene made by a TV 
cameraman and presented over a TV news show two or three hours later. 
As with press and radio the incitement index of this medium is unknown. 

In conclusion, we have attempted to present an analysis of some of the 
basic considerations that will aid in understanding why this incident took place 
in a Northern urban area. It is not a complete analysis by any means for 
research of a far more intensive nature is necessary for a complete picture. 
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emergence of social differentiation in one type of Moshav-Ovdim or 
co-operative settlement in Israel. 

The Moshav is one of the major types of settlement in the country. 
There were 50 Moshavim in 1946 when this study was concluded, and there 
are more than 200 at the present time.* The Moshav is a co-operative organiza- 
tion of partly independent family units, each village comprising from 40 to 120 
families. Most of the settlers are engaged in mixed intensive and mechanized 
farming. The Moshavim are organized into a country-wide movement, the 
organization of which is neither centralized nor highly co-ordinated. It has 
little coercive power over the communities organized in it and is not very well 
able to cope with deviation. Though the constitution provides an outline of 
the structure of each village and sets down the main organizational principles, 
much scope is left for interpretation and variation. The communities differ, 
thus, both as to the degree of adherence to the constitutional principles and as 
to modes of interpreting them. The amount of co-operation in each village 
depends on the settlers in it, and while some of the villages are loosely 
organized agricultural communities, others are carefully planned and closely 
knit co-operative units. 

The analysis in this paper appertains mainly to one type of Moshav. 
Most of-the villages described here are among the first to be established in the 
country. Nahalal and Kfar-Jehezkel were founded in 1921, Tel-Adashim in 
1923, Kfar-Yehoshua in 1927 and Beer-Tuvia in 1930. These villages have 
existed long enough to make possible the study of the processes of articulation 
and modification at a fairly advanced stage. They have been set up and 
planned in conformity with the tenets of the original constitution of the move- 


T=: PURPOSE of this paper is the description and analysis of the 


1 The data on which this paper is based come mainly from a survey of the Moshavim done on 
behalf of the Research Seminar in Sociology of the Hebrew University during 1945 and 1946. 
The research was conducted in collaboration with my colleague, Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt. The Re- 
search Seminar has just begun further research on problems mentioned in this paper, and we hope 
to be able to compare the results of this new research scheme with the former one. 

2 The population of the Moshavim was 18,000 in 1945: im 1951 it was 65,000. 
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ment. Concentration on these Moshavim was necessary in order to avoid the 
problems of variations between different types of communities. 

It should be stressed that the co-operative villages together with the 
communal settlements form an integral part of an active and conscious national 
élite. Being a member of one of these communities gives one a considerable 
amount of prestige in many sectors of the wider society. Though the con- 
sciousness of special position is not as prevalent and not as pronounced in the 
Moshav as in the communal settlements, it is nevertheless there. It seems 
worthwhile to examine in what way the position of leadership within the wider 
scheme of stratification affects the system of relationships within the élite 
community. Many of the specific features of the prestige and esteem scales 
in the Moshav seem to be related to this factor. 

The analysis of social differentiation in these co-operative communities 
seems to be relevant to further clarification of a few other basic theoretical 
problems. It seems to provide an opportunity of observing differentiation as 
it appears within a group with high degree of homogeneity and consensus. 
Differentiation in social evaluation, both as the ranking of occupations accord- 
ing to their relative prestige and the rating of families and individuals according 
to their achievements and personal qualities, can be clearly discerned in spite 
of the equalitarian ideology and in spite of the many devices for checking 
invidious distinctions. The economic factor is controlled and may be dis- 
entangled from the status and authority factors. The economic dimension of 
stratification is not eliminated ; yet it is not difficult to isolate it and study 
its interrelationships with the other dimensions, One is compelled to deal here 
with scales of differential social evaluation as distinct from a system of clearly 
defined and crystallized strata. Emerging categories and potential lines of 
cleavage may be discerned, but one cannot as yet say much about the per- 
sistence and perpetuation of these categories. The time span is too short for 
an adequate analysis of the transition from one generation to another and the 
future recruitment of members for each category. The distinct categories may 
be examined mainly from the point of view of the creation of a gap in social 
relations between people belonging to different categories, and the appearance 
of some signs of group consciousness and group action. 

The first part of this paper will contain a description of the processes of 
differentiation as to economic position, occupation and role in the authority 
structure. The relation of these processes to the emergence of differential 
social evaluation will be dealt with in the second part of the paper. 


Part I 
(A) 


The nucleus of the type of community described here was formed by a 
voluntary association of prospective settlers. Eligibility for membership in 


1 Prestige and esteem are defined here as in: Ki Davies, ‘‘ A Conceptual Analysis of 
Stratification '’, Am. Soc. Rev., vol. VII (1942) ; and in Human Society, pp. 93-7. 
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one of these groups was conditioned on acceptance of the proclaimed aims, by 
personal compatibility and by readiness to undergo agricultural training. The 
nucleus association, once established, applied for membership in the Moshav 
movement and for eventual settlement on the land. The first stages of training 
and building up the community were very often undergone by the group as a 
whole. Personal training and group solidarity were built up and strengthened 
during this transition period of training and preparation. Some of the char- 
acteristics of the nucleus group were retained by keeping the communities 
comparatively small and by choosing members carefully. New applicants 
were accepted as members only after a trial period, and only if they obtained 
a two-thirds majority of the votes. 

The basis of the established Moshav community is a partly independent 
family working on its family farm. The principles underlying the co-operation 
of these semi-independent units as formulated in the constitution and as put 
into practice in the communities described here are: 

(1) Basic economic equality—This basic equality means primarily equal 
sharing of land and credit and equal rights in collective property. It means in 
addition equal rights and duties as regards all public services. The land was 
leased to the community by the Jewish National Fund and credit meted to it 
by the Foundation Fund (these were the two national bodies in charge of 
settlement). The farm land was divided into equal plots, and each family 
received one of them, and one of the identical family farm units that was built 
onit. Each family received the same amount of credit. The rest of the money 
was used for buying machinery, for installing irrigation and for building 
co-operative stores, a dairy,.a community centre and a school. These were 
owned collectively and each family had equal rights in using them. Each 
family had to pay the same amount of taxes, and received public services, 
medical care, the use of machinery, and schooling, free of charge. 

(2) Public ownership of land was the second tenet. The land belonged to 
the Jewish National Fund and was leased to the community as a corporate 
group. The Moshav subleased it to the family units for a nominal fee. 
Members had rights to their land, as long as they did not forfeit their member- 
ship by breaking the principles of the community. Families were entitled to 
use the land for purposes of production. This did not include the right to leave 
the land idle nor the right to transfer it at will. The land-could not be 
alienated or sold. If one of the families wished to leave the community, it could 
sell the farm or transfer it to someone else. The family about to leave was 
compensated for the money it had invested in the farm and for the improve- 
ment it had brought about by cultivating it. The new member was chosen 
by the community and had to be approved by a two-thirds majority of the 
assembly. Inheritance laws were not yet in effect at that time, but the 
basic principle of land inheritance was to be a periodic redistribution of the 
land so that the family farms remain equal in size. 

(3) Ban on hired labour.—The Moshav defined itself-as a worker’s settle- 
ment, its members living exclusively from income earned by their own labour. 
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They rejected the use of hired labour as a means of increasing their profits. 
The members were not allowed to employ, either permanently or temporarily, 
anyone who did not belong to the family unit. 

(4) Mutual aid is closely related to the ban on hired labour. It was 
expressed in an institutional arrangement of replacement when the principle 
worker of the family, either husband or wife, fell ill or unable to fulfill his or 
her daily tasks. The settlers took turns replacing the sick or absent member. 
They saw to it that the farm was not neglected and that it kept pace with the 
other farms. The committee in charge of the organization of replacements 
functioned in co-operation with the village doctor, and supervised the running 
of the farms. In terms of the organization of labour this meant that every 
member of the community worked a number of days each year on some other 
member’s farm. 

(5) Co-operative bwying and selling.—All economic dealings with the outside 
world were concentrated in the village branch of the co-operatives and the 
village economic committees. The farm produce was handed over to the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives, then packed or processed and sent to town. The farmer 
was essentially a producer, and had very little to do with the marketing of his 
produce. The farms were planned so as to provide most of what the families 
needed for every-day food consumption. Any of their requirements not obtain- 
able from the farm were bought in the village branch of the consumers’ 
co-operative. The consumers’ co-operatives tried to provide the settlers with 
everything they required for their families and farms, and to eliminate any 
necessity to buy in town. In some of the villages the family was not allowed 
to get credit from outside bodies and could get it only from the village financial 
committee. These credit buying and selling arrangements were quite effective 
in isolating the settlers from direct contact with the free market, and minimized 
the effects of dependence on urban surroundings. In day-to-day affairs the 
community seemed almost self-contained. 

The constitution was not intended to level differences resulting from 
variations of skill and diligence, and, moreover, did not even eliminate all 
factors unrelated to these basic variations. It coped with disease and absence, 
but not with fluctuations of fortunes and not with differences in the number of 
workers available in each unit. The main purpose of the arrangements was 
not to level completely any inequality which might arise, but to check this 
process and see to it that it did not defeat the basic framework and did not 
undermine it. The economic expansion of each farm was limited by the ban 
on buying additional land and employing hired labour. The control of labour, 
the restrictions on land ownership and the elimination of the middle man 
reinforced the starting-point equality and limited the range of permitted 
differentiation. 


(B) 


The definition of principles did not cover all of the practical prob- 
lems. Each community devised some special devices for avoiding excessive 
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differentiation. The lines along which these institutional devices developed 
were : 

(1) The fixing of a minimum standard of living, below which no family was 
permitted to fall. The inequalities of economic position were not allowed to 
interfere with basic needs. Families had their primary needs provided for very 
often on credit, at any time irrespective of their financial position. In years 
of slump and drought they sometimes pooled their resources and gave each 
unit an allowance according to the number of family members. The arrange- 
ment did not interfere with the running of the farms. Differences in income 
were not eliminated. Accounts were kept and families which overdrew their 
accounts had to repay the excess amount at a later date. On the other hand, 
families which did not make use of the money due them were refunded it. 
Thus it was just a temporary device for coping with setbacks by sharing 
hardship. , 

Almost every one of the Moshavim described here had tried at one time 
or another to introduce partial or full communal management of its main 
branch of production. Economic and technical considerations were important, 
but rarely were they the only factors operative in the change. Equal sharing 
of profits from the communal enterprise supplied each unit with an equal 
minimal income, and differentiation occurred only in the amount of profit 
derived from the branches not included in the communal enterprise. Most of 
these experiments did not last long and all the villages but one reverted to the 
family organization of labour. 

(2) Partial elimination of factors unrelated to skill and diligence.—Most of 
the Moshavim have introduced compulsory insurance of the main branches of 
the farm, so that any chance misfortune, such as plague, fire or theft, would 
not undermine the position of the farmers and create unmanageable differences 
between them. 

Most of the Moshavim have redistributed their land time and again, in 
order to make sure that each unit got the same amount of all qualities. of 
land. 

It soon became apparent that mutual aid was not adequate for coping 
with disease and disability. Replacement by fellow farmers worked smoothly 
enough as long as disability was temporary and did not last long. In cases 
of prolonged illness, permanent disability or the death of one of the family. 
heads, it proved insufficient. The need for a more flexible and manageable 
organization meant partial exemption of the community from the ban on hired 
labour. In cases of short-term disability they continued with the system of 
replacement by fellow members, but in cases of long-term disability the com- 
mittee hired a labourer and paid him either entirely or partially out of village 
funds. The hired worker did his work on behalf of the community and was 
employed by it. 

Hired labour was forced on the Moshav not only by disease and death, 
but also by the need to contribute manpower to various movement, party and 
national activities. The intensive periodic activity outside the village brought 
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about the necessity to replace absent members, and to ensure that volunteering 
for public service did not have a bad effect on the farms. 

(3) Another line of development followed from the distinction between 
equality at the foundation of the settlement and continuous similarity between 
the farms after they had gone through the process of intensification and diversifica- 
tion. Irrigation and mixed farming were introduced gradually and the rate 
of development in the different farms was by no means equal. Credit, given 
for the purpose by the settling agency at various stages, was equally divided 
among the families or spent on new Machinery for the whole village. But 
this credit covered only part of the expenses entailed in intensification. Most 
of it was acquired by setting aside part of the family’s yearly income and 
investing it in the farm. Different incomes meant different rates of progress. 
Temporary setbacks and mistakes in planning caused some of the farms to 
lag far behind the others. 

The Moshavim tried to deal somehow with the emerging problems. They 
usually decided upon a minimum standard of equipment and development. 
Credit was meted out to all the farms which had not as yet reached this 
standard. Certain villages took measures to acquire a more even rate of pro- 
gress, Whenever they decided on a major change, they mapped out a minimum 
plan and saw to it that each unit achieved this minimum at least. This 
required an unequal distribution of credit. Some families needed more help 
and others needed less, while some of the families were able to go beyond the 
minimum without any assistance. 

A few of these communities in addition introduced progressive taxation. 
The top family on the income sheet paid twice as much as the bottom one. 

Instead of the equal sharing of rights and duties, the Moshavim had to 
resort to unequal distribution of credit and sometimes even to different 
amounts of participation in community expenses. 

In spite of the changes introduced in order to check differentiation, there 
were considerable differences between the units. In thé enclosed table, the 
top, middle and bottom units in one of these communities are compared. 


COMPARISON. OF Top, MIDDLE AND Bottom FAMILIES IN ONE OF THE COMMUNITIES 





























(1943) 
: On Fruit 
Cows | Chickens Tree td Income Expenses Debts 
Unit 1 8 300 150 40 LP.697 LP.523 LP.650 
(Four members) 
Unit 2 5 400 150 35 LP.492 LP.437 | LP.800 
(Five members) 
Unit 3 2 300 100 35 LP.285 LP.360 LP.1100 - 
(Four members) 





There were four more units, whose position did not differ much from the 
bottom one, and nine families who were almost as high as the top family. 
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The others were scattered all along the line. Examination of the curve of the 
economic position of each family over the years leads to the conclusion that 
many of the top and bottom families were on those levels most of the time. 
There were quite a few sudden changes of position from lower to higher, or 
in the opposite direction, and many ups and downs mainly in the medium 
category. Some of the families had a small amount of private savings and 
were better equipped than the others from the outset. But the main factors 
operative in these fluctuations were skill, diligence, luck and the number of 
workers available in each unit. Some of the families improved their position 
when their children grew up and were able to participate in farm work. 
Others did quite well as long as farming was extensive. They lost ground 
because they lacked the training and organizing abilities needed for the new 
type of farming. Illness and death had bad effect on many farms. The 
significant fact about this differentiation from the point of view of this paper 
is that, in spite of an almost equal starting point, and in spite of a levelling 
process, differences were considerable and persistent. The bottom families 
produced less, had more debts, required more credit, and in some communities 
paid less taxes. } 


(C) 


Up to this point only principles underlying the system of co-operation 
between the farming units have been dealt with. But from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the village population were, in fact, non-farmers. During their first years 
of existence the Moshavim did not need many non-farmers, and only a few of 
the non-farming families were among the original settlers in each of these 
communities. Most of them came later at different stages. The increase and 
intensification of production brought about a steady increase in the number 
of non-farmers. The gradual advance towards scientific and mechanized farm- 
ing and the running of the co-operative enterprise entailed growing dependence 
on various specialists for planning, technical advice, administration, and expert 
execution of tasks in many fields. Most work that the Moshav decided to 
do as a unit was executed by non-farmers. They held key administrative 
positions in the community’s co-operative institutions and represented the 
community in its every-day relations with each of the family units of which 
it was composed. The activities of each family were intertwined with the 
activities of the non-farmers, and involved close and constant contact with 
them. ' 

In terms of the constitution a clear-cut distinction was made between 
non-farmers and farmers. All of the non-farming occupations were grouped 
together under one term, those who performed them being called ‘‘ public 
employees ’’ or ‘“‘ specialized workers’’. Their main negative common char- 
acteristic was the basis of the distinction, and the constitution was not con- 
cerned with internal differences and gradations within this category. 

According to the original plan the non-farmers were to become full 
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members after a transitory trial period and an election by a two-thirds majority. 
Once they had been accepted to membership they could be dismissed only if 
they forfeited their membership by disregarding the Moshav principles, or as 
a result of grave misconduct and mismanagement of their duties. The Moshav 
was fully responsible for them and their families in case of illness, disability 
or death. Another tenet in the part of the constitution dealing with non- 
farmers laid down that non-farmers were to be salaried public employees. It 
was intended that their salaries would be the same as the average yearly 
income of the farming units. The salary would rise and fall with fluctuations 
in the farmers’ prosperity, and would therefore be directly dependent on the 
economic success of the community as a whole. The non-farming members 
were to be provided with a house and a small holding from which they could 
derive most of their food needs. The small holdings were planned so that 
they could be cultivated by the non-farmer’s wife and children, with his 
occasional help. Special allotments in the centres of the villages and a special 
budget were set aside for this purpose. 

The original plan was carefully thought out, and arrangements were made 
so as to create similarity in the day-to-day activities of the two types of 
families, as well as identity of interest. It was hoped that all the villagers 
would eventually become members of the community. 

These plans did not materialize. 

Though a considerable number of the non-farmers came to the Moshavim 
because they approved of the Moshav’s way of life, many of them did not fully 
identify themselves with its values. Some came because they preferred rural 
surroundings to town life. Some treated it as any other ordinary place of 
employment or even as a temporary stepping-stone to other positions. Not 
all the specialists intended to settle permanently. Many of them, as a matter 
of fact, did not come to stay, and there were frequent changes in the com- 
position of the non-farming population. The main concern of the Moshav 
movement was the recruitment of prospective farmers. Very little was done 
to recruit non-farmers. The scarcity of non-farmers who defined themselves 
as members of the movement made it impossible for the Moshavim to be very 
strict about accepting them. The constant emphasis on farming in community 
life further accentuated the marginal position of the non-farmers, and made it 
difficult for them to orientate themselves toward a unified community. 

The fact that not all the non-farmers identified themselves with the aims 
of the Moshav and that many of them were temporary residents undermined 
the original plan. Allocation of small holdings to temporary residents was 
impracticable. Not all the permanently settled non-farmers were prepared 
to undertake the running of small holdings, which involved additional work 
and financial liabilities. Some of them thought it was too much trouble and 
not worth their while. Not all of the communities had the money available 
for this purpose, and some of them tended to invest the credit available in 
full-time plan farming rather than in small holdings. 

Yet another principle laid down in the constitution was modified and 
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partly overruled: Instead of all the non-farmers’ being public employees, 
chosen, employed, paid and supervised by community authorities, there were 
various kinds of non-farmers. The main division-was between the major body 
of public employees, and certain workers a ar ee by individuals and paid 
fees for services. 

The first category may be furthae subdivided into : 


(a) Public employees who were nominated, employed and paid directly by 
communal authorities, from whom they also received all their instructions. 
Secretaries, employees in the communities’ co-operative institutions, and 
mechanics, belonged to this sub-category. 

(b) Public employees employed and paid by communal authorities but oriented 
toward outside bodies because they were nominated and supervised by 
them. All the teachers, for instance, were sent to the community by a 
central education department. Their places of residence and work, ‘the 
length of their stay on the job, standards of teaching and curriculum were 
planned and fixed by external bodies. Though the individual teacher and 
the village had some say in these matters, the final decision lay with 
bodies outside the community. 

(c) Public employees, nominated, paid a fixed salary, and supervised by 
external bodies. The doctor and nurse were employed and paid by 
the Sick Fund. The Post-Office clerk was employed and paid by the 
Government. 

(2) Temporary hired workers were usually employed and paid by the com- 
munal authorities. Instead of the fixed salary of the public employees, 
they received daily wages and were paid according to the number of 
work-days. They were non-salaried public employees. In many of the 
communities there were a few deviant cases of temporary workers employed 
and paid by individual farmers. 


The second category comprised : 


(e) Most of the craftsmen. They were not public employees and had no fixed 
salary. The blacksmith, the shoemaker and the local carpenter were 
employed by the family units, and were paid according to the service 
rendered. The fee for service replaced, in this case, the fixed salary. 


The growing inequalities between the farming units as described above 
made it difficult to fix an average income level. The public employees and 
craftsmen did not agree to fluctuating salaries. They did not want to depend 
on the varying average of the farmer’s income. Most of them regarded them- 
selves as employees and thought they were entitled to salaries and fees fixed 
according to the scale of their trade unions. The villages had to accept their 
demands, and paid fixed salaries irrespective of the financial position of the 
farmers. The regular salary provided the public employees with a relatively 
higher and more stable income. Though it was very difficult to obtain exact 
figures on the income of the craftsmen, and there were many variations from 
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time to time and from community to community, it seems that sometimes 
even they were better off than many farmers. At the time this study was 
conducted, the farms had just begun to bear the fruits.of hard labour and of 
the money invested in them. They had not yet reached the high degree of 
prosperity and productivity they were to reach a year or two later. Up to 
this time the income of the farmers was, generally speaking, somewhat lower 
than that of the non-farmers. It varied with degrees of productivity and was 
subject to fluctuations of the market. 

Standards of living also differed slightly. While the farmer had to invest 
any possible savings in the farm, the non-farmer was able to spend as much 
of his income as he chose. The non-farmer’s working day was regulated by 
trade union rules and seldom exceeded eight to nine hours per day. The 
farmer and his family, on the other hand, being exclusively responsible for the 
farm and dependent on it, had no fixed limit to their working day. A working 
day of more than 12 hours, especially during the busy season, was not unusual. 
The non-farmer’s family lived on the earnings of one of its members, while in 
the farmer’s family everyone participated in production. The differences 
between the daily schedule of a farmer’s wife and children and that of a non- 
farmer’s wife and children were considerable. The public employees were 
guaranteed yearly paid vacations ; the farmers hardly ever stayed away from 
their farms. 

In the long run the economic advantage that the non-farmers had over 
the farmers turned out to be a temporary one. The balance has since changed 
completely. The farms have reached higher productivity, the farmers have 
paid off their debts and accumulated considerable savings. At the time at 
which this study was conducted this process had just begun, and though the 
non-farmers did not own farms and had less possessions, they had a relatively 
higher and more stable income, less indebtedness, more money-savings, a 
slightly higher standard of living and more leisure. 

All this amounted to an almost complete. breakdown of the original plan. 
The wide gap created by this breakdown is most clearly seen when dealt with 
in terms of membership. Having failed to meet the requirements set by the 
constitution, most of the non-farmers were non-members. Not being members 
of the co-operative unit, they had no rights and duties within it, and could 
not be given a say in its management. As employees they were fully protected 
by their trade unions, but this did not make them full members in their 
community. The non-farmers were usually consulted about matters within 
their sphere of competence, but they did not participate in making decisions, 
nor did they serve on committees. 

The Moshavim realized the danger inherent in the split between farmers 
and non-farmers, and tried to introduce certain changes in their initial plan, 
in the hope that the non-farmers would accept it and become full members. 
The main difficulties encountered in the task of redefining the tenets of the 
first plan were the need to find an equivalent to the capital value of the farm, 
and the need to relate the salary of the non-farmers to the income of the farmers. 
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The revised plan offered full membership, which entailed rights of participation 
and overall social insurance. But it also meant acceptance of new duties, and 
abiding by the decisions of a farmers’ majority. The new plan did not succeed 
in finding the common denominator as to salary and position in the village. 
The offer was turned down ; the non-farmers preferred to remain non-members 
rather than accept it. 

At the time this study was conducted the non-farmers did not constitute 
an organized opposition group within the Moshav, nor was there a break in 
personal relations between individuals belonging to the two main “ strata ”’. 
Occupational diversity and lack of close personal contacts prevented the 
creation of group consciousness in the non-farmers category. The clash of 
interests was not very obvious as long as the farmers were worse off economic- 
ally, and held their position in the village by fulfilling more duties and by 
living a harder and more austere life rather than by any form of privilege. 
With the reversal of the economic position came the first signs of tension and 
group action. The line dividing the Moshav members into farmers, who were 
all members, and non-farmers, who were not, seemed to be a line of potential 
cleavage and conflict. 


(D) 


The public affairs of the community were managed by several committees 
chosen every year by the full general assembly. In addition to the yearly 
meetings the assembly met at least once a month to discuss the reports of the 
committees and to decide on lines of policy. Individuals and minority groups 
could ask for reconsideration and rediscussion of any decision. The members 
of the committees were all volunteers, and did their service to the community 
in their spare time. Economic planning, agricultural training, supervision of 
each of the co-operatives, mediation in cases of dispute, mutual aid, education 
and cultural activities were managed by special committees. The functions 
of these committees were to supervise and direct the management of the 
co-operative institutions, to execute the decisions of the assembly, to advise, 
co-ordinate and plan in their respective fields. The council and a central 
committee co-ordinated the activities of the committees. The central com- 
mittee represented the community in its relations with outside bodies. The 
number of these committees varied from community to community, but as 
many as 30 to 40 per cent of the adult members of farmers’ families in each 
community served on them. 

The Moshavim tried to encourage the direct active participation of the 
members in management, and to avoid the formation of a leading group 
permanently in power. The institutional devices developed in this context 
were : 


(a) Division of spheres of activity among many committees. 
(b) Short terms of office. 
(c) Periodic abstention from office. 
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The Moshavim tended to divide the responsibilities of management among as 
many committees as possible. This division of spheres of activity among 
semi-independent committees meant that a large number of members could 


have definite duties in one committee or another. Many members could find 


some sphere congenial to them and both express themselves and wield some 
influence by actively participating in the committee in charge of it. The 
position of each committee in the community, the range and continuity of its 
influence, depended on the sphere of activity of which it was in charge, as well 
as on the members of which it was composed. The importance attached to 
different committees changed with a shift of emphasis from one sphere to 
another, at different times and in various communities, but very much depended 
on the esteem gained by members participating in each of them. Committees 
gained and lost influence with every change of members. The impact of minor 
committees was sometimes felt more than that of many of the major ones. 

The Moshavim tried to avert the possibility of concentrating authority in 
the hands of a few active and influential individuals serving on one of the 
crucial committees. The composition of committees was changed every year. 
Tenure of the central offices was limited. None of the important positions was 
occupied by the same person for more than two years at a time. It was not 
common for one individual to hold more than one office at a time. Members 
who occupied important positions for a long time desired to and were made 
to retire to passive membership for some time. After a period of concentration 
on farming and staying away from committees, they came back to public life 
and returned to active leadership. The members were essentially farmers, and 
the neglect of productive labour because of public activity was regarded as 
undesirable. Periodic abstention from office stressed the importance of pro- 
ductive labour, and was in addition a device to emphasize that the authority 
was invested in the office as such, and not in any person holding it. 

The need to achieve an even rate of progress and to check differentiation 
in the economic sphere entailed growing public encroachment on the family’s 
economic activities. The public committees outlined the general plan of 
economic activities as binding on the individual member. The centre of 
economic planning shifted in many cases to these committees. As a rule they 
did not interfere with the day-to-day activities of the family units. But some 
of the farms were under close and direct supervision. The committees looked 
after the farms of widows and temporarily absent members. A number of 
farmers who did not make any progress in spite of continuous help had to 
consult the committee more often. Most important, the committees gave and 
withheld credit. 

The committees reported to the assembly quite often, but its control over 
them was not always effective. The assembly was the only policy-making 
body ; but it was sometimes hard to draw a line between policy-making and 
executive functions. Many issues were settled between committees rather than 
between committee and assembly. 

Concomitant with this centralization of economic management was the 
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process of differentiation of committees. Committees differed as to the range 
and continuity of their activities and as to the pervasiveness of their influence. 
Some committees became much more important than others and exercised a 
decisive, constant and pervasive influence, while others had a limited sphere of 
activity, and non-continuous, limited influence. In all of the communities the 
chairman and members of the central committee and the economic sub- 
committees wielded considerable power while in office. 

The turnover of offices and the degree to which periodic abstention is 
practised have diminished considerably. Not all the members were ready to 
volunteer for community activities and to shoulder responsibilities. - Office 
holders had to be recruited from among active members. Active participation 
in assembly meetings and committees diminished with the economic expansion 
of the farms. Frequent changes in the composition of committees seriously 
affected their efficiency and continuity. The committees could not dispense 
with members who were experts in their field. Members who had proved their 
powers of leadership stayed in office most of the time. Some members were in 
the same office on and off for years. Examination of the list of members 
serving on crucial committees in the last few years indicated that management 
was recruited from a relatively small group. There was definitely no hard 
and fast line between management and members, but the circle of actively 
participating and influential members was narrower than it had been pre- 
viously. From the point of view of management, there was a differentiation 
between passive and active members, and a further differentiation within the 
category of active members according to the position they held in the emerging 
authority-structure. 


Part II 


The processes of differentiation with regard to economic prosperity, to 
occupation and to position in the authority-structure were related to the 
process of status differentiation. 

The differential social positions on the scale were not readily visible and 
not easy to discern in the Moshav. There were very few formalized patterns 
for expressing respect, and very few easily recognizable and easily measurable 
indices of social position. Deference behaviour was almost completely ruled 
out, both in family and public relations. There was very little symbolic 
expression of the authority of seniors or of persons in office. Members of the 
settlements called each other by their first names, and for more formal occasions 
changed the term of address to the term Chaver, or comrade. They conducted 
their meetings in a very informal and interactive’ way. It was even difficult 
sometimes to be quite sure who was the chairman of the meeting. There was 
no formal mode of expression for public recognition of excellence and achieve- 
ment. Differences were toned down, and members in office made it a special 
point to behave as simply and as inconspicuously as possible. 

Standards of consumption could not be used as indicators of social position 
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either. Differences in the standard of living existed, but they did not neces- 
sarily correspond to differences in social standing. Very often it was found 
that some of the houses that looked particularly bare and had not yet installed 
electricity belonged to quite prosperous families. A family that had a slightly 
higher standard of living, of house decoration and equipment, felt apologetic 
about it, and it did not indicate a high economic or social position. They 
dressed simply, and most of them looked down on any deviation from this 
simplicity. Patterns of behaviour were focused around a denial of differences. 
External indicators of any such differences were suppressed as far as possible. 

Internal status differentiation was not readily visible to an outside 
observer for yet another reason. Consciousness of belonging to the élite dis- 
tinguished the community as a whole from anyone not belonging to it. All the 
members shared this position and were marked off from non-members. A 
feeling of superiority to outsiders coupled with the strong equalitarian ideology 
made it difficult to detect internal differentiation and invidious distinctions. 
Closer contacts revealed that ranking and rating were the main mechanisms 
of social control. The members were fully aware of being judged and assessed. 
They assessed others and were very much concerned about their position on 
the seale. This combination of superiority to outsiders, basic underlying 
equality and extremely sharp judgment of members as to the degree of achieve- 
ment and personal qualities is the distinctive characteristic of the status system 
of both the communal and co-operative settlements. 

The prestige and esteem systems of the Moshav were elicited by observa- 
tion of behaviour and action situations, and by asking members both to rank 
occupations in order of precedence and to express their opinion about fellow 
members. Different informants ranked occupations and rated people in a 
different order, and there was a marked divergence between farmers and non- 
farmers. But if one ignores a few of the non-farmers who were very marginal 
to the community, it seems that the same basic criteria operated at all levels. 
There were differences in emphasis, differences in the degree of explicitness and 
differences in the degree of identification, but a comparatively high degree 
of consensus as to the basis of evaluation. 


(A) 


The specific features of the occupational scale in the Moshavim were found 
to be: 

(1) A change in the formerly accepted gradations of so-called higher and 
lower occupations—redefinition of the scale in terms of the value system.— 
Agriculture occupied the top of the scale. The farmers had a high opinion 
of their occupation, and this view was not confined to their own isolated group. 
It was in fact accepted by many of the non-farmers albeit a bit grudgingly. 
When asked to rank occupations, many of them conceded the overall import- 
ance of agriculture but pointed out their contribution to the success of farming 
in the village community. 
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Professional training, educational qualifications and degree of skill were 
taken into consideration, but were neither the only nor the main bases of 
evaluation. They were counterbalanced by assessment according to direct 
contribution to agricultural production, and the exceptionally high value with 
which physical labour as such was invested. The combination of professional 
training and closeness to‘farming gave the agriculturalist his position on the 
top of the scale of non-farming occupations. The combination of special skill 
with physical exertion and service to farming accounted for the high prestige 
of the mechanics in charge of the collectively owned farm machinery. 

The evaluation of agricultural production as more important than. organ- 
ization of marketing and consumption was most ciearly expressed in the 
position accorded to employees of the co-operative institutions. Officials, even 
those holding key administrative positions, were not accorded a particularly 
favourable place on the scale. The word official was in fact very often used 
as a derogatory term. Although public employees were scarce, and in spite 
of the fact that many of them performed important functions and often had 
a slightly higher income, they have not gained much in social prestige. The 
growing centralization of community management enhanced the position of 
office holders in some of the committees, but it did not affect the basic evalua- 
tion of managerial and administrative roles when divorced from farming. 

The non-professional, non-administrative and non-intellectual bias of the 
scale can be accounted for mainly when examined within the wider context. 
Educational qualifications and professional training were highly valued in many 
sectors of the wider society. Social emphasis on these values provided in fact 
an alternative and competing avenue to social mobility. The recruitment of 
farmers entailed the need to overcome, as to prestige and standard of liv- 
ing, the rival appeal of administrative and professional careers. The non- 
professional and non-administrative emphasis was further strengthened by the 
essentially non-specialized family organization of production and the non- 
specialized community management in the Moshav. 

(2) Diminution of distance between occupations.—Occupations, especially 
the non-farming occupations, were not considered to be very far apart from 
each other on the scale. There was scarcely any break in social relations, not 
even between farmers and non-farmers. This diminution of social distance, 
which seems to be typical to any small scale community, was much more pro- 
nounced and more significant in the Moshav. The prestige of the community 
was shared by everyone living there. This prestige enhanced the position of 
lower ranking occupations and less important roles as well. Diminution of 
social distance occurred for yet another reason. The criteria of evaluation 
counteracted and neutralized each other to some extent. The positions of 
doctor and teacher entailed more training and more education than the black- 
smith craft, but the fact that the blacksmith worked so much harder diminished 
the distance between them. 

(3) The ranks accorded to different occupations were not discontinuous.— 
Though farming was higher in prestige than teaching, this did not mean that 
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any farmer had a higher social standing than any teacher. The gap between 
occupations was very often bridged by occupational success, by successful 
performance of other roles and by valued personal qualities. 

Some of the gaps appeared to be wider than others. The gap between the 
shoemaker and the doctor was, for instance, wider than the gap between the 
doctor and the farmer or teacher. Yet in most cases there was a possibility 
of overcoming the initial disadvantage of a lower ranking occupation and sur- 
passing members employed in higher occupations. Consideration of personal 
achievement and personal qualities, i.e. consideration of esteem, often over- 
shadowed and counterbalanced consideration of prestige. 

(4) The ranks accorded to occupations were sometimes based on the 
personal esteem gained by the individuals who had represented them in the 
community since its foundation ; the different ranks accorded to teaching in 
different communities, for instance, were often related to the personal qualities 
and achievements of the teachers in each community. It was sometimes found 
that the rank of an occupation was fixed by the personal reputation of the 
first holder of the position. The personal relationship to the first one to hold 
a certain role was fixed, stereotyped and made the basis of evaluation of that 
role, irrespective of who held it later. Esteem may be the basis of prestige. 


(B) 
The main bases of differential rating of individuals and families irrespective 


of the prestige of their occupations were : 

(1) Position on the scale of occupational success.—In the case of the farmers 
this was measured by the economic prosperity and by the degree of pro- 
ductivity. Having a prosperous and highly productive farm was one of the 
main sources of self-esteem and social recognition. Social standing and 
economic success were significantly correlated in the case of the farmers. 
The degree of prosperity was treated as partly indicative of the degree of 
achievement. 

The parallel criteria in the non-farmers category were efficiency and the 
satisfactory performance of duties of office. The non-farmers received a fixed 
salary, and in their case it was not treated as an indicator of achievement. 

(2) Conformity to basic principles.—Occupational success inspired respect 
mainly when achieved by the observance of principles formulated in the con- 
stitution. A breach of principles was censured in most of these communities, 
and had an effect on the social standing of the transgressor. This was revealed 
by examination of the position of families who at one time or another had 
committed such an offence. Some of the members had found it necessary to 
employ a hired labourer to help them during the busy season. Others could 
not resist the offers of merchants who were prepared to pay considerably higher 
prices than the producers’ co-operatives. Members who committed the offence 
repeatedly were half ostracized in many cases. When the transgressors were 
prosperous their prosperity made their offence seem more serious than it would 
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have been had they committed it because of hardship. They were denounced 
and held in lower esteem than any of the other transgressors. By never- 
failing observance of principles members gained the respect of the community, 
even if they did not achieve high productivity or very high standards of 
efficiency. 

Conformity to principles should be kept distinct from other types of 
conformity. Conformity did not mean following a leader or complying with 
the directives of a person in office. Any subordination to the person in office 
was most reluctantly and unwillingly accepted. Nor did this “ principle- 
conformity ’’ mean adherence to a pattern of precisely and specifically defined 
rules indicating what everyone should do and how he should do it in every 
situation of interaction. Definite rules of procedure were cut down to a bare 
minimum. Informality, spontaneity and undisguised expression of one’s views 
were proclaimed virtues. The patterns operating in many situations were 
vague and non-specific. 

The so-called principles left much scope for variation of interpretations. 
There were, in fact, many variations from community to community, and each 
community changed its interpretation at different times. The individual was 
still an active agent in the formative dynamic process. He accepted the basic 
values and the basic principles, but he was expected to interpret them for 
himself and co-operate with other members in forming the community’s 
accepted interpretation of each issue. Conformity to principles was the 
dominant type of conformity in the Moshav. 

(3) Active participation! and position in the authority siructure—Active 
participation in this context meant : 

(a) Regular attendance at assembly meetings. 

(0) Voluntary service on committees in the community. 

(c) Voluntary service in movement, party and national bodies. 

The position one attained in one of these bodies had a direct bearing on his 
position in the community. Readiness to shoulder responsibility was highly 
valued, especially responsibility in village management. Expert knowledge, 
organizing abilities and skill revealed in the degree of success achieved in fulfill- 
ing set tasks were rewarded by social recognition. The differentiation between 
active and passive members and further differentiation according to the degree 
of achievement were related to the economic differentiation, but should not be 
identified with it. Only a few of the prosperous farmers were among the 
influential members of the community. Most of them were too busy and were 
reluctant to volunteer for public service very often. The majority of the 
voluntary office holders belonged to the upper-middle and even lower-middle 
economic category. They had proved themselves by long years of active 
participation in community affairs and by success in carrying out their duties. 

Of the secondary determinants of esteem, length of residence and country 

of origin should be mentioned. 


2 On participation as a criterion of evaluation in a somewhat similar setting, see H. Form, 
“‘ Status Stratification in a planned community ”, Am. Soc. Rev., vol. X (1945). 
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(4) Length of residence.—The influence of this criterion was based on a 
tacit assumption equating an early date of immigration to the country with a 
pioneering spirit, and correlating length of residence with degree of identifica- 
tion and belonging to the village community. The date of arrival in the 
country was treated as one of the main indices for placing people, especially 
those who were not well known. Length of stay in the village was also 
important. Families which had come at a later stage were called the “ new- 
comers ’’, even if they had come only five or six years later and had been 
members ever since. Being a founder and belonging to the core of oldtimers 
gave one a considerable amount of social standing. Though the time factor 
was primarily treated as an indicator of pioneering spirit and degree of identifica- 
tion, it was often unrelated to them, and operated as an independent factor. 

(5) Country of origin.—Some countries of origin were considered better 
than others, and knowledge of the members’ countries of origin had some 
relevance for the understanding of their position in their community and for 
the study of their interpersonal relations. As many of the initiators and 
founders of several of the Moshavim described here were, for instance, born in 
Russia, being Russian-born in itself gave one some social standing in many of 
these communities. But though one found preferences, there was no generally 
accepted scale of countries of origin ordering them all in one continuous 
line of superiority and inferiority. The factor operative in the formation of 
patterns of informal association was a not too clear and not too exclusive 
preference for people coming from one’s own-or some other country of origin, 
rather than the consciousness of a hierarchy. The divisions obtained when 
considering the country of origin variable were crossed out and overshadowed 
by considerations of achievement. 

Occupational success, conformity to basic principles and active and efficient 
participation were the three main determinants of the esteem accorded to 
members and to families. The relation between these bases of esteem was 
complex, and the balance struck between them differed from individual to 
individual and from community to community. A fairly high degree of con- 
formity to principles and values was indispensable in all of the communities. 
Economic independence and some success in farming were necessary qualifica- 
tions for positions in the authority structure, but in none of the communities 
was the minimum of farming success of the active members very high, and in 
none had exceptional economic success become the only avenue to esteem and 
authority. There was definitely no high coincidence of marked economic 
success and high position in management. Influential positions were not 
reserved for top farmers. 

Of crucial importance in this context was the fact that there were three 
main distinct, though interdependent, scales of excellence. Esteem did not 
flow from one single source, and lack of distinction in one sphere was partly 
made up by qualification in any of the other alternative spheres. 

The Moshav provided three semi-independent avenues of access to social 
position. Consequently there were no signs of crystallization of a narrow 
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upper “ stratum ”’, clearly differentiated from a rank and file that had no claim 
to any distinction, influence or independence. The main line of cleavage 
within the farmers’ category was the line separating a small group of farmers 
who lagged far behind the others in spite of constant help. Their economic 
dependence made it difficult for them to participate fully in community 
management, and only a few of them were elected to committees. The second 
major line of cleavage was the line dividing farmers from non-farmers. The 
non-farmers, being non-members, did not serve on committees. They did not 
accept the basic tenets of the constitution and were consequently barred from 
two of the main sources of esteem. 

The extension of farming activities entailed a partial withdrawal from 
active participation. The criterion of achievements in farming sometimes 
overshadowed the criterion of participation. Distinction in farming, especially 
if it was achieved in accordance with the basic principles, was highly valued, 
and was often enough to secure favourable opinion and esteem. Whenexamined 
from the point of view of the dynamics of the situation, the main problem 
seemed to be the tension between economic success on the one hand and 
participation and conformity on the other. 

The relations of the individuals to their family units from the point of 
view of status attribution needs further clarification. There was a sense in 
which the family had status as one solidary unit. The esteem entailed in 
occupational success gained by the non-farmers was shared by their families. 
The disrepute of a transgressor attached itself to other members of his family, 
even if they did not participate in his offence or were not fully responsible for 
it. The esteem involved in active participation overflowed and indirectly and 
partially enhanced the position of the family as a whole. But this process of 
the spreading of disrepute and esteem was counterbalanced by the emphasis on 
personal contribution. Individuals were assessed according to the information 
everyone had about them, and were not wholly identified with other members 
of their family. They were treated mainly on their own merits. The family 
was not an undifferentiated status unit. Its unity was based on the sharing 
of the credit for success achieved by joint effort, rather than by unearned 
participation in esteem gained by one of its members. The farmers’ families 
were more solidary in this sense than the non-farmers’ families. Children 
shared their parents’ position to some extent, but the principle underlying 
family solidarity was joint responsibility and joint achievement rather than 
transfer of esteem by kinship affiliations. 





The Open Society—A Comment 
E. H. GOMBRICH 


Sir, 

In the last issue there appeared a review article by Mr. John Plamenatz 
of the second edition of Professor Popper’s book, The Open Society and its 
Enemies. Unlike the reviewer I cannot claim to be a specialist in this field, 
but as a friend of Professor Popper I was somewhat involved in the publication 
of the first edition of his book and so I know it well. After reading Mr. Plamen- 
atz’s article I feel that ‘‘ so much that is careless, confused, badly argued or 
unjust ought not to pass without censure”. The phrase, of course, is one 


Mr. Plamenatz sees fit to apply to the book (p. 273) and this, Sir, is the type 
of evidence on which he bases his verdict. ' 


Mr. Plamenatz 


p. 268: 

Professor Popper has also been unjust 
to Hegel... he gives to Marx the 
credit for an idea he very probably got 
from Hegel . . . it was probably from 
Hegel . . . that Marx learnt to consider 
“ psychologism’”’ a cardinal fault of 
method. 

p. 270: 

Professor Popper believes that the 
Marxian doctrine that the economic fac- 
tor is fundamental “is perfectly sound, 
as long as we take the term ‘ funda- 
mental’ in an ordinary vague sense, not 
laying too much stress upon it”. Now 
this, in effect, is to invite us first to mis- 
interpret Marx, and then to conclude 
that he was right provided he is under- 
stood to have said what he did not 
say .. .; but there is too much evidence 

. that they (viz. Marx and Engels) 
meant much more than this. . . for 
anyone really familiar with their writings 
to be able to maintain the contrary. 


Professor Popper 


vol. II, p. 99: 

... it was... the influence of . . 
Hegel’s Platonizing collectivism, ... 
that led Marx to the view expounded in 
this chapter [viz. his criticism of psy- 
chologism]. 


vol. II, p. 107: 

[After the quoted passage Professor 
Popper continues :] 

But we must not take the term ‘‘ fun- 
damental” too seriously. Mcrx himself 
undoubtedly did so... (Italics mine; 
Marx’s position is, of course, discussed 
and criticized in detail by Popper. ] 


So much for carelessness. Now for confusions which, by their nature, 
cannot be disentangled without a little comment. Mr. Plamenatz writes: 


Professor Popper is sometimes quite reckless in what he says about Plato’s 


admirers. For instance he suggests that Sir Emest Barker has not noticed that 
Plato deliberately (my italics) confused egoism and individualism, and then attacked 
individualism as if it were the same thing as egoism. The impression left on the 
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reader is that Sir Ernest Barker has been so blinded by his admiration for Plato 
that he has not noticed that Plato did not like what we nowadays call individualism. 


There are two confusions here. First, Professor Popper nowhere asserts 
that Plato’s confusion—the one here in question—was deliberate, and so he 
cannot and does not blame Sir Ernest Barker for failing to notice that it was 
deliberate. Secondly, far from recklessly trying to leave such an impression 
on the reader, Professor Popper was careful enough to add a footnote to the 
passage concerned to exclude any misunderstanding. It reads (vol. I, p. 247) : 


Barker states (p. 176 f.) that ‘‘ Platonic Justice ’’ is ‘‘ social justice’ and cor- 
rectly emphasizes its holistic nature. (My italics.] 


** Holistic”, of course, is here the equivalent of “‘ anti-individualistic ”’ 
(cf. vol. I, p. 100, lines 1m and 18). 

The question of Plato’s “‘ caste state’ is another case in point. Your 
reviewer says (p. 266) that ‘‘ where a caste system prevails, a man’s birth 
decides his social status and profession ’’, and then accuses Professor Popper 
of ‘wantonly ” misusing the word “‘ caste’ because “‘in Plato’s ideal state 
everyone whatever his birth may be educated as a guardian”’. But there is 
no question of Professor Popper misusing the word “‘ caste” for, on his reading 
of Plato’s text, the Republic happens to be a caste state in precisely the sense 
of Mr. Plamenatz. Professor Popper discusses the evidence in detail (especi- 
ally vol. I, p. 46, with notes 28, 27 and 31, and pp. 141, 149 ff., 51 ff. ; notes rz 
and 12 to chapter 8, etc.) ; and it is this evidence and not the alleged misuse 
of a word with which Mr. Plamenatz should have been concerned here. The 
same applies to Professor Popper’s interpretation of Plato’s theory of the 
downfall of cities as ‘‘ historicist ’’ or to his analysis of the elimination of 
equalitarian Justice from the Republic. Based, as they are, on a fresh reading 
of the text, they cannot be disposed of by a simple repetition of the traditional 
reading. But surely it is the height of confusion for Mr. Plamenatz to dismiss 
these central tenets of Professor Popper’s interpretation of Plato’s political 
philosophy as “‘ mistaken”’, ‘‘ quite misleading” and ‘‘ fantastic” and to 
suggest at the same time that ‘‘ Professor Popper’s own account of Plato’s 
political philosophy, being largely traditional, is mostly true’ (p. 265). 

But Mr. Plamenatz’s review is not only ‘‘ confused”, it is also ‘‘ badly 
argued ’’’. There are several instances in which your reviewer does not sustain 
his own argument. Mr. Plamenatz assures your readers (p. 269) that Professor 
Popper “‘ says, not once, but several times, that Marx believed in the ‘ impot- 
ence of politics’”’. Now I have searched in vain for a single passage in the 
book containing the assertion that Marx believed in this. Professor Popper’s 
point is, however, that it is (vol. II, p. 119) one of the ‘‘ consequences of this 
theory” (i.e. Marx’s economic theory of the state) that legal or political 
matters are comparatively powerless to produce a better state of the world. 
This, Popper says (vol. II, pp. 125-6), ‘‘is a consequence of the third-rate 
place which it (i.e. the theory) attributes to political power in the hierarchy 
of powers’’. Mr. Plamenatz does not deny this. He only assures us that 
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Marx “‘ believed ”’ in the power of politics and proceeds to tell us that ‘‘ whether 
or nor Marx did (or could) reconcile these opinions with his economic deter- 
minism is another matter ’—the very matter with which Professor Popper’s 
analysis is concerned. 

It would be tedious to give chapter and verse for all the other misreadings 
on which Mr. Plamenatz bases his grave charges, such as his supposition that 
Professor Popper’s expression ‘“‘ affinity” really means ‘‘ compatibility” 
(pp. 266-7), or his assertion (p. 271) that Professor Popper believes ‘‘ tribal 
and other primitive societies” to be “totalitarian”. One last instance 
must suffice. Your reviewer takes Professor Popper to task for writing that 
‘‘ Marx discovered the significance of economic power”. ‘‘ What about Saint 
Simon ?”’ your reviewer exclaims. ‘‘ What about Montesquieu ? ’’—only to 
discover for himself that, after all, ‘‘ it did not need the emergence of a special 
science of economics to teach men that wealth is one of the important factors 
of power ”’. 

If we turn to the censured passage, we discover that the context is not, 
after all, historical but rather psychological and explanatory. For Professor 
Popper writes, in the course of his polemic against Marx (vol. II, p. 127), 
‘‘ Marx discovered the significance of economic power ; and it is understand- 
able that he exaggerated its status. He and the Marxists see economic 
power everywhere.” Had your reviewer quoted the passage in full, his 
exclamations would have appeared what they are—‘“‘ unjust ”’. 

Mr. Plamenatz is under no obligation to like Professor Popper’s book. 
Just as little, I suppose, as Professor Popper is under an obligation to like 
Aristotle’s Politics. But in Mr. Plamenatz’s article there is not even a refer- 
ence to the purpose and the argument of the book he reviews at such length. 
Your readers will have been unable to guess that, and why, Professor Popper 
chose to discuss Plato, Hegel, and Marx as the most influential representatives 
of the type that sought and still seeks refuge in utopian totalitarianism and 
fatalistic historicism from the inevitable ‘‘ sense of drift’ caused by the 
breakdown of the Closed Society. Since your readers are even misled (pp. 
270-1) as to the meaning Professor Popper attaches to the term ‘‘ Open 
Society ’”’ they can have no inkling of the real issues raised by this book. 
Instead they are being presented with an incoherent selection of ‘‘ mistakes ”’ 
—as it happens, however, not of mistakes made by Professor Popper. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. H. GOMBRICH. 
London, October, 1952. 
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UnvDER the force of economic circumstances, 
the exigencies of two world wars and organized 
feminist pressure, married women have ob- 
tained the right to continue paid work in 
many fields formerly barred to them. Never- 
theless, the numbers of those who take 
advantage of this right are still small. Most 
women with professional qualifications, if 
they no longer retire on marriage itself, leave 
the labour market when they start to have 
children and few of those who have once 
retired return to full time paid employment 
in the. field in which they have trained. 

There is a shortage of workers in many 
branches of the professions and sciences and 
a growing recognition that smaller families, 
improving health and longevity and a widen- 
ing range of domestic aids provide a more 
favourable environment for the utilization of 
the skill and experience of married women. 
Where professional’ women are concerned, 
there is no hardened expert or popular view 
as to the social desirability or otherwise of 
married women working. While the numbers 
who do are small, the problems which their 
working creates do not impinge with any great 
force on society. 

For this reason there has not as yet been 


1 Here and elsewhere “ 





any systematic attempt to investigate the 
problems which arise when married profes- 
sional women, with or without children, 
continue to work under conditions which are 
mainly designed for the male or unmarried 
female worker. In the circumstances, estima- 
tions of the gain or loss involved to society 
and the individual are inevitably based on 
observation of a very limited number of cases. 
In order to widen the basis upon which 
useful discussion can take place as to the 
desirability of encouraging greater numbers 
of trained professional women to continue 
to work after marriage, a questionnaire was 
sent during 1951 to a group of married women 
working in the higher grades of the Civil 
Service and Government sponsored research 
organizations.* The replies received from 
147 married women and 21 who, while widowed 
or divorced, had dependent children, cannot 
be treated as a ‘good sample of the replies 
which married women empioyed in other 
fields and by other authorities would have 
made. But in themselves, they are suf- 
ficiently numerous to suggest the kind of 
experience which is likely to be common 
among married women professional workers 
and that which is likely to be untypical.* 


professional ’’ is used as an omnibus word to cover all work where a 


University degree or diploma of a professional organization is the normal qualification for entry. 


® The costs of the enquiry were met by 


grants from the Central Research Fund of the Univer- 


sity of London and from the British Trust for Social Studies. 
* The questionnaire was addressed to all women whose names appeared in the 1951 Imperial 


* Calendar and Civil Service List 


by “‘ Mrs.’’, and to those using their maiden name, where 


it was known to the author that they were married. In all, 354 women were written to and 255 


replied, 21 of whom did not wish to 
cent 
proportion of the non-replies were in a similar 
tionnaires 
dependent children approached. 


co-operate. Of those approached, therefore, 234 or 66 per 
ted. 66 of these (i.e. 27 per cent) were widowed, divorced or living apart from their 
husbands and were without dependent children, and it is reasonable to suppose 


that a larger 


position. It is likely, therefore, that the 168 ques- 
represent replies from more than 66 per cent of the married women and others with 
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The ages of the 168 women ranged from 
23 to 59, but three-quarters of them were 
between the ages of 30 and 49. With six 
exceptions, they all possessed either a Univer- 
sity degree (65 per cent) or a school-leaving 
certificate and some additional diploma or 
certificate of a professional organization. 
Just over half were on the administrative side 
of the Civil Service (that is, in the Administra- 
tive or Executive classes) and the other half 
were doing work for which they had special 
qualifications such as_ scientific research, 
medical or educational inspection, architec- 
ture, law, journalism, etc. Roughly 4 in 
every 10 were earning salaries between {£400 
and £700 p.a., 5 in every 10 between £700 and 
£1,200, and 1 in every 10 over £1,200. Forty- 
six of the women, or roughly 1 in every 4 of 
the group, had children under 16. 104 were 
childless and a further 18 had children over 
the age of 16 only. 

Reasons for Working.—An examination of 
the individual replies of the group show that 
no single main reason for working predom- 
inated. Just over 1 in 5 were working be- 
cause their income provided the sole or main 
source of family income. But among the 
rest, who were probably in a better position 
to choose whether they wished to work or not, 
interest in the work or failure to secure satis- 
faction from unrelieved domesticity, were 
given about as frequently as financial con- 
siderations as the main reason for working. 
In the majority of cases, however, while each 
individual had a predominant reason, other 
considerations also weighed. Thus most of 
those who gave interest in their work as their 
main reason also mentioned the financial 
advantages, and vice versa. In short, where 
married women chose to work, interest in the 
work, frustration with a limited domestic 
horizon and financial considerations all played 
a part in the choice. 

It was found, however, that -financial 
considerations were given as the main reason 
for working more frequently by childless 
women than by those with children where 
the woman’s salary was not the sole or main 
source of family income. This in itself is not 
surprising. Women without children have, 
with few exceptions, smaller domestic ties 
and fewer reasons why they should not work. 
To many of them interest may be irrelevant 
in their decision to work though not, of course, 
irrelevant in their choite of job. The financial 
incentive since it provides the means to satisfy 
demands for varied kinds of leisure activity 
then becomes the dominant one since giving 
up work would involve the curtailment of 
valued leisure pursuits. Women with young 
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children, on the other hand, are faced with 
great difficulties if they are to work, not the 
least among them being the heavy cost of 
adequate domestic and thild-minding arrange- 
ments. Their net financial gain is likely to be 
much less than that of the childless woman 
and it has to be set against the emotional 
strain involved in trying to do a job of work 
and raise a family at the same time. Only 
overwhelming interest or a positive dislike 
of domestic duties, or varying degrees of these 
two ingredients are likely to weigh the balance 
in favour of working. 

It was also found that a noticeably smaller 
proportion of those earning over {900 p.a. 
gave financial considerations as their main 
reason for working as compared with those 
earning salaries below {900. This may be 
accounted for by the probability that those 
earning the higher salaries also had husbands 
in the higher income groups. If this were the 
case, the wife’s income would put the family 
into the surtax class and to this extent the 
financial incentive would be less effective. 
It could also be argued that the difference 
between the lower and higher salary groups 
in this respect may be accounted for by an 
identification of interest in work with interest 
in salary earned. Other things being equal, 
a higher return gives greater satisfaction and 
in turn induces more interest in the work 
undertaken. While there is likely to be some 
truth in this contention, it remains true that 
the higher salaried work in the Civil Service 
is likely to provide wider opportunities for 
varied and responsible work than the work of 
those in lower grades. 

Domestic arrangements.—The maintenance 
of a home, however small, inevitably requires 
some routine work although the amount of 
such work can with such factors as the 
convenience of the or flat, the efficiency 
of the domestic aids and of the person or 
persons using them and lastly, but by no means 
least, differing individual standards. Among 
any group of similar households great varia- 
tion in the amount of routine housework can 
therefore be expected, and a wide range of 
variation was in fact found among this group 
of married women Civil Servants. Neverthe- 
less, certain important general patterns did 
emerge from a study of the estimates made 
by individual women of the amount of time 
which they themselves and their paid or un- 
paid domestic helpers gave to the routine work 
of running a house and a family. 

The first point to emerge was the extent 
to which the presence of young children adds 
to the routine work of the home. In 4 out of 
the 5 households where there were children 








_60 hours were spent. 
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under 16 years old more: tham 40°hours a week 
were spent by all helpers together and the 
younger the children the greater the number 
of hours spent. In half such households over 
In households with no 
young children only 1 in every 4 spent over 
40 hours and only 1 in 20 over 60 hours. 
Nevertheless, the extra burdens of the house- 
holds with children were not borne directly 
by the working mother whose hours of domestic 
work were not on the whole greater than those 
of childless women. All the women with 
children under 8 years old had full time paid 
help, mostly living in, while 2 out of 5 of the 
women without young children did not employ 
any domestic help and a further 2 out of 5 had 
paid help for 10 hours or less a week. 

The total number of hours spent on the 
home and the amount of domestic help received 
was also associated to some extent with the 
women’s income and doubtless with the 
family income, The higher the salary the 
more hours there were spent on the home and 
the greater the proportion of the routine tasks 
done by paid domestic workers. 

Lastly, it was apparent that among this 
group of households, the principle of equal 
sharing of domestic tasks where husband and 
wife were both working, was not generally 
practised. One in every four husbands either 
did not help at all or did so only inconsistently, 
and only 1 in 5 put in as much as half the 
hours spent by their wives on domestic tasks. 
There was, too, a tendency for husbands to 
do an even smaller proportion of their wives’ 
hours in the home as the amount of paid 
domestic help increased. In other words, 
the husband tended to gain even more than 
the wife from the employment of domestic 
help. There was, however, no evidence to 
suggest that those wives who did obtain 
consistent help from the husband. did less 
routine domestic work than their colleagues 
who had no consistent help, It would be 
interesting to speculate on the reasons for 
this. Households where the husband’s help 
did not relieve the wife may have been more 
awkward to run; domestic standards may 
have been higher ; one or other of the partners 
may have been uncommonly slow or in- 
efficient. The evidence collected unfortun- 
ately does not allow of an answer. 

Mothers’ views as to the effect of their own 
working on their children.—A person’s views 
of the effects of his own deliberate action on 
others is naturally biased but should not for 
this reason be dismissed as irrelevant. The 
character of the replies of this group of women, 
for instance, suggest that the general and 
merited concern with the emotional develop- 


ment of the young has tended to obscure the 
very real personal problems of the mother 
with an absorbing interest in a sphere removed 
from domesticity which, im. their turn, can 
effect the well-being of. the-child.. 

The mothers who were working mainly for 
financial reasons naturally stressed the gains 
to their children which derived from the 
additional income brought into the house- 
hold by the mother’s work. Most of them set 
great store on providing their children with 
a public school education, a trained children’s 
nurse, varied holiday activities and other 
traditional features of a middle-class up- 
bringing. Indeed, most of them worked 
in order that their children should not be 
deprived of such advantages, and it was 
natural that they should consider any dis- 
advantages as more than outweighed by the 
advantages. 

Mothers whose main reason for working was 
interest in their jobs or a dislike of domes- 
ticity, also mentioned the advantages which 
additional income made available to the child 
and a few felt that the child gained in in- 
dependence and initiative from contact with 
a mother who had wide interests of her own. 
But most felt that the blessings were mixed, 
and that they ran some risk of endangering 
the child’s sense of security. Indeed, a good 
deal of their time and energy was taken up 
simply in insuring that the child-minding 
arrangements made were such as to prevent 
the child feeling the absence of his mother. 
In the great majority of cases, however, there 
was no doubt in the minds of the mothers 
that the risks could be met and overcome, 
and that the alternative of a mother tied 
unwillingly to the home might be a worse one 
for the child. Many wrote of the boredom 
and frustration which they had experienced 
during periods of enforced domesticity, com- 
paring it unfavourably for their children as 
well as themselves with the undoubted 
physical and emotional strain involved in 
trying to do two jobs well. 

General conclusions——The enquiry, though 
limited both in the number of people from 
whom information was obtained and the 
nature of that information, nevertheless has 
suggested certain points which must be taken 
into account in any discussion on the desir- 
ability of encouraging married women with 

qualifications to make use of 
them in their own sphere. 

The maintenance of what can for brevity’s 
sake and without real ambiguity be described 

as ‘‘a middle-class way of life” is an im- 
posi in inducement to many professional 
women to continue their careers after marriage 
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and even after the birth ofachild. That much 
of the work open to such women can also be 
of absorbing interest is a further inducement. 
In so far as financial pressure on professional 
men and women increases faster than their 
views on what constitutes a desirable way of 
living change, increasing numbers of pro- 
fessional married women will be willing to 
remain’ in the labour market or attempt to 
re-enter it. 

Women who choose to do two jobs are sub- 
ject to considerable strains which may well 
deter women with less energy and purpose. 
Few women were able to reduce their routine 
domestic tasks to less than 20 hours a week 
even when they employed domestic help, and 
this was done in addition to the 45} hours 
a week spent at work, not to mention the hours 
consumed by travelling to and from their 
offices. Furthermore it seems clear that at 
present, the husbands of working professional 
women leave the main burden of domestic 
arrangements to their wives. As long as the 
wife’s work is regarded as supplementary 
rather than equal to the husband’s, such a 
situation may be both inevitable and desir- 
able. If the aim, however, is to retain or 
secure the labour of highly qualified women, 
the unequal burden of domestic work which 
they shoulder will undoubtedly prove a 
deterrent to all but the most energetic, and 
may well affect the efficiency of those who 
choose to work. 

Nevertheless, the results of the enquiry 
suggest that where the employment of child- 
less married women is concerned, the com- 
munity’s net gain almost equals its gross 
gain. The great majority do not employ 
domestic help for more than a few hours weekly 
and make small demands upon their husbands 
for help in the home. In other words, they 
contribute far more in terms of their own 
highly trained labour to the community’s 
effort than they take out of the pool of less 


highly trained domestic workers. Where a 
woman with young children is concerned 
the net gain is imevitably smaller. While 
her own labour is likely to have a higher value 
at work than in the home and by continuing 
to work she is maintaining and increasing her 
professional assets, she requires a full-time 
worker to replace her in the home. She is 
also under considerable strain and there is a 
risk, of which she is often aware, that her 
children may suffer. These are risks and 
strains to which not all professional mothers 
are likely to expose themselves, but the 
enquiry, so far as it goes, does not give grounds 
for arguing that those mothers who cannot 
find an outlet for their interests, energy and 
ability in domesticity should be discour- 
aged from working. On the contrary, they 
and the community at large would be the 
poorer if they were condemned to unrelieved 
domesticity. 

On balance, the enquiry suggests that among 
married women in the higher grades of the 
Civil Service, the financial advantages and 
interest to be gained from continuing to 
work, more than outweigh the disadvantages 
associated with doing full-time work outside 
the home. Further research would be re- 
quired to show to what extent their experience 
is shared by professional women working in 
other spheres where different conditions of 
work may well affect the nature of necessary 
domestic arrangements and the reasons for 
working. A general appraisal of the desir- 
ability of encouraging more women to continue 
their careers, however, must be based on 
systematic information concerning the 
domestic arrangements and preferences of 
the far larger numbers who at present retire 
when they marry or start to have children, 
for it is possible that among professional 
married women those who choose to work 
have certain personal characteristics which 
are not shared by the majority. 
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Louis Wirth 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, August 28, 1897-May 3, 1952 
An Obituary 











Louis WirtH, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago, died unexpectedly on 
May 3, 1952. He died in action, so to speak, 
after delivering an address on race relations at 
the University of Buffalo, in Buffalo, New 
York. 

Louis Wirth was born in Gemuenden, Ger- 
many, on August 28, 1897, and went to the 
United States in 1911. Largely through his 
own efforts he obtained a formal education, 
earning his Ph.D. in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1926. He began his pro- 
fessional career as a social worker while still a 
graduate student. . He was called to the faculty 
in Sociology at the University of Chicago in 
1926 and, with a single year’s exception, 
remained on that faculty until the end. 

Wirth was most widely known as a scholar 
and a citizen. As a scholar the catholicity of 
his interests and the fundamental nature of 
his contributions are manifest in the list of 
his writings, which covers some nine pages. 
He combined in a rare form the attributes of 
theorist, penetrating critic and empirical inves- 
tigator. And he utilized these abilities in 
contributing in a major way towards the 
creation of a science of sociology: Moreover, 
his activities as a statesman in the academic 
world, both on the national and international 
scene, was a powerful and salutary force in 
the promotion of the highest standards of 
scholarship and research. 

Wirth’s impact on the development of 
sociology was prodigious. The sociological 
literature abounds with references to, and 
quotations from, his work: and a large num- 
ber of organizations and projects owe their 
existence or substantial portions of their pro- 
grammes to his efforts. His major influence as 
an author was probably felt in the develop- 
ment of theory, general sociology, urban 
sociology, race relations, and the theory and 
practice of planning. His influence as a 
teacher lay especially in the indelible impres- 
sions he made on his students as an under- 





standing, sympathetic, and vibrant human 
being: in transmitting to them an ability to 
view themselves and their cultures objectively 
and rationally: in stimulating their minds: 
and in evoking in them an appreciation of, 
and a passion for, knowledge and truth. 

Because of his unexpected and untimely 
death, he did not have the opportunity he 
contemplated of synthesizing the results of 
his own research and writings. It is to be 
hoped that the efforts now under way to make 
his publications available in more accessible 
and permanent form will be successful. 

Louis Wirth was outstanding as a citizen 
as well as a scholar. With apparently bound- 
less energy and with unsurpassed insight, he 

somehow, -despite his heavy self- 
imposed burden of professional work, actively 
to participate as a citizen in thinking and 
acting on the major moral and political issues 
of the day. With him, to know was to feel, 
and to feel was to act, He was generous in 
his praise and admiration: but he was also 
devastating in his criticism and opposition. 
He was always frank: never devious or 
evasive. He could be relied upon for objective, 
thorough and realistic evaluation: and for 
an explicit and persuasive statement of his 
views. 

He was not intimidated by the explosiveness 
of the issue, by the pressures of special inter- 
ests, or by the possible unpopularity of his 
viewpoint. He showed his courage in dealing 
with such issues as race relations, social and 
economic planning, loyalty oaths, academic 
freedom, civil rights, atomic energy, U/S. 
foreign policy and the ‘cold war”’. His side 
was, almost instinctively, the side of the 
underdog. He made some enemies. But the 
enmity to which he gave rise was of a kind 
which inevitably added to his own stature. 

Despite his eminence as a scholar and a 
citizen, Louis Wirth will be best remembered 
by those of us whose privilege it was to know 
him intimately as a friend. No personal 
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demand upon his resources was too trivial or 
too great. His personal life was simple, unpre- 
tentious, and, above all, filled with warmth. 
He enjoyed living, and had a faculty of making 
others around him enjoy living too. His 
household was the centre of a close, well-knit 
group, drawn from all walks of life, who used 
his modest residence as a headquarters for 
stimulating and enjoyable leisure time con- 
versation and activities. 

Louis Wirth lived more in his limited years 
than most men manage in three score and ten. 
He did not acquire high political office or great 
wealth. But he did havea profound effect on 
his chosen field, sociology: he contributed 
significantly to the causes he felt worth while : 
and he gained the respect and affection of all 
who came to know him. 


AN OBITUARY 


He occupied a number of posts testifying to 
his eminence as a scholar and a citizen. He 
was, for example, President of the American 
Sociological Society and first President of the 
International Sociological Association. He 
served as consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board for the Federal Government, 
and as Director of Planning for the State of 
Illinois. 

All who knew of Louis Wirth will know these 
facts. But his friends will remember par- 
ticularly the warmth of his personality, his 
lively realistic interest in the world about him, 
his humanity and leadership, and his uncom- 
mon virtue of living, as well as professing, the 
good life. 

Purtie M. Hauser, 
Univsrsity of Chicago. 
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Current Notes 


A conference is being convened by the British Sociological Association 
during the week-end Friday, March 27th, to Sunday, March 2gth, 1953, at 
King’s College of Household and Social Science, Campden Hill Road, London, 
W.8: residential accommodation will be available. 

The general topic of the conference will be Social Policy and the Social 
Sciences. The opening address will be given by Gunnar Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of the E.C.E. Papers will be presented for discussion on 

(x) Health. 

(2) Town and Country Planning. 

(3) Social Security. 

After these have been discussed by groups, the results of these discussions 
will be reviewed at a final plenary session. 

Full particulars may be obtained from : 


The Secretary, 
British Sociological Association, 
13 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


The Second World Congress of Sociology is being organized by the Inter- 
national Sociological Association under the auspices of UNESCO: it will 
be held at Liége, Belgium, from August 24th to September 1st, 1953. Papers 
and discussions will be centred on two major topics: 

(r) Social Stratification and Social Mobility. 

(2) Intergroup Conflicts and their Mediation. 

Sociologists from all countries—including students—are invited to 
participate in this Congress. Details and application forms can be obtained 
from : 

The Executive Secretary, 
International Sociological Association, 
4 Arbiensgate, 
Oslo, Norway. 


Publication of the London School of Economics Monographs on Social 
Anthropology is being resumed. No. 11, The Ethnic Composition of Tswana 
Tribes, by I. Schapera, Professor of Anthropology at the University of London, 


can be obtained from the Department of Anthropology at the London School 
of Economics. 


The Obituary of Professor T. Geiger will appear in our March number. 
Owing to pressure of space, certain notices of books have been held over. 
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The Lonely Crowd. David Riesman, e¢ al. 
Yale University Press. (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. 404. 25s.) 


White Collar. C. Wright Mills. Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 400. jos. 


THESE are two studies of trends in contem- 
porary American society. Both are interesting 
and stimulate reflection. And both strike a 
rather unhappy note. Though not primarily 
concerned with valuation, neither author seems 
really to welcome the way of life that he sees 
taking shape around him. One is left with the 
impression that very much the same facts could 
have been presented in very much more cheer- 
ful terms. Incidentally, one is also left with 
the impression that Professor Riesman’s book 
might with advantage have been compressed 
to about half, and Professor Wright Mills’s to 
about two-thirds of their respective present 
lengths. 

Professor Riesman seeks to make a contribu- 
tion to the study of the relation between indivi- 
dual.personality and social structure—or, more 
precisely, between personality and the stages 
of demographic development. He presents a 
quite definite thesis, the essence of which is 
that three characteristic personality-types 
correspond to three phases of population 
growth. The first, which is found in societies 
that have high birth-rates, high death-rates 
and more or less stable populations, is known 
as the “‘ tradition-directed’’ character. The 
. second, which accompanies periods of rapid 
increase of population such as were seen in 
much of Western Europe in the nineteenth 
century, and in the U.S.A. in the twentieth 
century also, is the “ inner-directed’’. The 
third, which is only now beginning to show its 
outlines, and is most definitely identifiable in 
the U.S.A., carries the label ‘‘ other directed ’’. 

“‘ Tradition-directed ”’ explains itself. Pro- 
fessor Riesman does, however, suggest that 
societies in which this character prevails insist 
only on external conformity of behaviour ; and 
that behind this exterior quite considerable 





individual variations are possible. Inner- 
directed character begins to emerge as tradi- 
tion breaks down in face of technical advance, 
and the individual is constantly faced with new 
situations in a rapidly changing environment. 
In this phase there are still definite standards 
to be reached, but these are taken care of by 
an internal mentor rather than by traditional 
codes : for it is no use laying down precise rules 
of behaviour for situations that cannot be fore- 
seen. What we need in a changing world is to 
be flexible enough to move with the times, yet 
firm enough to stick to definite aims. So 
parent and teacher alike emphasize discipline 
and the virtue of hard work: there is still an 
environment to be mastered. 

Finally, however, population growth slackens 
if indeed numbers do not actually decline. 
And then, at least for the prosperous middle- 
and upper-class Americans (and Professor Ries- 
man makes it quite clear that his analysis is 
not intended to apply to any others), goals 


become indefinite: in plain English, there . 


really is nothing very obvious to do. Pro- 
fessor Riesman draws a vivid picture of the 
impact of this phase upon the activities of 
children in the home. Inside the urban home 


there is no work for children to do, and very ’ 


little outside. ‘‘ They need not brush and 
clean (except themselves)—they are less 
efficient than a vacuum cleaner. Nor is there 
an array of younger brothers and sisters to be 
taken care of.’’ So in this strange new world, 
the inner-directed gradually gives way to the 
other-directed type of personality. 

The change has many aspects and can be 
expressed in many ways. It is a change from 
interest in production to interest in consump- 
tion—the modern child, instead of making 
things, devotes his attention to differentiating 
between Pepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola. It is 
also, and most characteristically, a change from 
a world concerned with manipulating things 
to a world in which what matters most is to 
get along with your neighbours: the material 
environment having been largely conquered, 
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what we have to grapple with now is the social 
environment. This in turn involves many re- 
adjustments of the relations of parents and 
children, and of teachers and pupils. Con- 
scious of the “‘ insatiable force of the psycho- 
logical need for approval ’’, we now take our 
standards from our contemporaries rather than 
from our elders; and the elders in their turn 
lose confidence, develop characteristic anxieties 
and allow the children to “ bring up father ’’, 
while they themselves worry ceaselessly about 
their own fitness to be parents at all. This is 
the change from “ morality to morale’, from 
“invisible hand ’’ to “ glad hand ”’. 

Professor Riesman pursues this theme of the 
other-directed character throughout the Ameri- 
can scene—through family, school, leisure 
activities, work and politics. Everywhere he 
finds the modern American “ conscious of the 
brooding omnipotence of the peer-group ’’. 

Professor Wright Mills’s subject, as his title 
implies, is the White-Collar group of American 
workers. He has produced an excellent study 
of the rise of the ‘‘ new middle classes ’’,-bring- 
ing together many useful facts about their 
occupational structure, as well as about the 
distribution of income and the rise and fall of 
professional skills amongst this large and 
diverse section of the American public. The 
keynote is frustration: frustrated “ Little 
Men ”’ (and “‘ Little Women ’’) stalk across the 
pages, and one is conscious of the spiritual 
deaths of salesmen and their counterparts in 
every chapter. 

The main theme is well known. The “ old 
middle class’’ of independent business-men 
and farmers has changed into an elaborate 
hierarchy of salaried employees, ranging from 
highly paid managers through minor executives 
down to salesmen and office girls. This group 
resembles the wage-earning proletariat.in that 
it is mostly propertyless and justly afraid of 
unemployment. On the other hand, it does 
still enjoy a prestige which the manual worker 
does not, although the fear (known as “‘ status 
panic ’’) that this privilege may soon be lost 
is rapidly spreading. White-collar workers as 
a whole, it appears, are now slipping back in 
income as compared both with independent 
entrepreneurs, and with wage-workers—in the 
middle thirties their median income stood 
ahead of that of both these other groups : they 
now stand ‘‘ somewhere in the middle ’’ with 
the wage-earners pressing close behind. They 
have, however, still much better educational 
chances than the manual workers. 

This broad development naturally masks 
many more complex changes. Professor 
Wright Mills finds that the new white-collar 
hierarchy is largely self recruiting, in the sense 
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that the upper positions are filled from the 
lower ranks of the same group—a fact which 
has its significance for the industrial proletariat 
also. A loss of the traditional sturdy in- 
dependence of the old middle class, together 
with subservience to the demands of one or 
other type of big business is, however, an 
experience which few of the “new middle 
class’’ escape. In a chapter entitled “‘ Brains 
Inc.’’ we see this fate overtaking the intellec- 
tual: the artists sell out to Hollywood and the 
professors become administrators. Even the 
doctors are not unaffected, though the A.M.A. 
knows its business remarkably well. (How 
many people reaiize that the number of doctors 
per head in the U.S. was less in 1940 than in 
1900, viz. I to 750, as against 1 to 578 ?) 

Politically, the white-collar group _ is 
apathetic and incalculable, a fact for which 
Professor Riesman also has a place in his 
analysis. Professor Wright Mills deplores this 
apathy the more because it has become pro- 
nounced just at the time when, objectively, the 
political decisions of the U.S.A. are becoming 
increasingly important both to American 
citizens and to the world; and he finds its 
origin, in the fact that political life is becoming 
increasingly depersonalized, and subject to 
“hidden manipulation’’. Hence the frus- 
trated middle class, powerless before political 
machines that they neither control nor under- 
stand, turn for relief to the “ distractions of 
amusement’ and the “ frenzied search for 
commodities ’’. 

In both these books the incidentals, which 
do not lend themselves readily to summariza- 
tion, are perhaps more interesting and original 
than the central thesis. In both there is more 
shrewd everyday observation than evidence of 
original research. Professor Riesman does, 
however, promise the publication of more 
empirical material later; and there are use- 
ful statistics scattered throughout Professor 
Wright Mills’s pages. His work is moreover 
very readable. Professor Riesman, on the 
other hand, makes one despair of what socio- 
logy can do to the American language. On 
stage and screen that language is often terse, 
rich, vivid and concrete : indeed it seems to be 
developing a neo-Elizabethan vigour. But to 
Professor Riesman the rhyme about the little 
pig who went to market ‘‘ may be taken as a 
paradigm of individuation and unsocialized 
behaviour among children of an earlier era ’’: 
and he warns parents who “try, in inner- 
directed fashion, to compel the internalization 
of disciplined pursuit of clear goals’ that they 
“run the risk of having their children styled 
clear out of the personality market ’’. Is this 
really necessary ? BarBaRA WOOTTON. 
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The Social Structure of Values. R. Mukerjee. 
Macmillan & Co., 1952. Pp. xx + 418. 
78s. 


The Dynamics of Morals. R. Mukerjee. 
Macmillan & Co., 1952. Pp. xxviii + 530. 
25s. - 


Ir is generally admitted to-day that the major 
problems facing mankind arise from a conflict 
or confusion of values. Professor Mukerjee 
attributes this confusion in large part to the 
neglect of values, especially ultimate or intrinsic 
values, by the social sciences ; and one of his 
main purposes in these volumes is to call 
attention to this negiect and to try to remedy 
it. Values, he points out, are operative factors 
in human conduct, individual and social, and 
therefore neither man nor society can be under- 
stood without taking account of them. He 
further contends that values “‘ emerge” or 


come into existence in a social context, in man’s, 


relation to his fellows, and that, therefore, they 
can be understood only if we consider man in 
his social environment. Ethics, he points out, 
usually begins and generally ends with the 
rational atomic individual. Hence the dis- 
astrous divorce between individual and social 
ethics, the neglect of the latter and the abstract- 
ness and unfruitfulness of the former. He 
wants to introduce into ethics something like 
the ‘field theory” in physics, the gestalt 
principle in psychology, and the “ culture- 
pattern ’’ in anthropology, and to treat man 
and his values, moral and other, not as separate 
or separable atoms but as elements in a social 
whole. This is what he attempts to do in these 
works, and whether the result be called social 
axiology, social philosophy or the sociology of 
values, Professor Mukerjee has clearly demon- 
strated its importance both for theory and for 
practice. 

The method of such a study, he contends, 
must be neither purely empirical nor purely 
rational: it must be both. Values must be 
described, analysed and clarified as they have 
in fact emerged and been tested by experience 
‘in the laboratory of history ’’; for it is the 
values which men have experienced and found 
good on which they must build. But when 
values experienced in different connexions 
conflict the individual must by rational refiec- 
tion and criticism build up ideals in which the 
different values are integrated and harmonized. 
The highest spiritual values and the criteria in 
the light of which values are placed in an order 
of priority Professor Mukerjee regards as not 
only empirically discovered and tested in social 
life but also as the of the cosmic mind 
which are brought to light by the intuitions of 
the religious mystics. 


It is impossible in a short review to sum- 
marize the way in which Professor Mukerjee 
carries out his task. Suffice it to say that he 
brings to it not only wisdom and penetration 
but also encylopedic knowledge. The argu- 
ment ranges over a wide field, from the ideas 
and valuations of the primitive savage to those 
of the cultured sage, and from western science 
and philosophy to oriental mysticism and 
religion ; and it lays under contribution indivi- 
dual and social psychology, anthropology, law, 
morals and religion ; and the author seems to 
be equally at home in all of them. He dis- 
cusses in detail the origins, the laws, the 
sanctions, the criteria, the order of priority and 
the evolutionary development of values. Per- 
haps he is at his best in exposing the weaknesses 
of urban-industrial civilization, but it is doubt- 
ful if he fully realizes the important contribu- 
tion which the secular morals of the western 
world have to make to a worthy life for 
mankind, however much they may have to 
be supplemented. And indeed the ideal which 
he himself suggests for the society of the future 
might not inaptly be described as the control 
and direction of the forces which science has 
placed at man’s disposal by the ideals of love 
and sharing and service which are to be found 
at their highest in the mysticism of the orient 
but which are experienced everywhere in small 
groups like the family. 

The main criticisms which I would urge 
of Professor Mukerjee’s treatment are: (1) 
While it is natural in what is largely a pioneer- 
ing work to urge the same considerations from 
different points of view, there seems to be too 
much repetition and duplication both within 
each volume and between the two volumes. 
(2) The argument could be considerably tight- 
ened up and its nerve made more explicit. The 
very wealth of illustrative detail is at times 
in danger of preventing the reader from seeing 
the total picture, and the author does not 
always help him by bringing the different 
threads together. (3) Few of the terms used, 
even the important terms, are defined clearly 
or used precisely ; and the author has a dis- 
concerting habit of regularly using several 
terms together, e.g. “‘ desires, interests and 
values ’’ or ‘‘ values, ideals and norms ’”’, but 
the terms used are not usually synonyms and 
what is true of one need not be true in the same 
sense of the others. (4) It is not easy to grasp 
the author’s view of the relation between the 
different grades or orders of value. In the 
ideal life, he tells us, the lower are included but 
transcended in the higher, justice in love, 
moral values in trans-social and trans-moral 
religious values: but it is not made clear how 
this happens and at times it would seem that 
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the lower values are not merely transcended 
but superseded. The author would like to 
extend to the larger depersonalized organiza- 
tions the values of love and communion which 
are experienced in narrow personal groups, but 
there is a danger that in merging the lower in 
the higher we may lose the lower and miss the 
higher. No doubt the author warns us not to 
expect too much clarity here, for he tells us 
that the higher values, as they are experienced 
in religion, and the myths by which they are 
supported and “claim the recogni- 
tion of the faithful ’’ but “do not pretend to 
justification before the critical’’ (Dynamics, 
423) ; but this is not a very helpful contribu- 
tion to a sociology which sets out “ to formu- 
late a workable conception of values ”’ (ibid., 
141) in the light of which men can guide their 
conduct and order their lives. Professor 
Mukerjee has done a valuable service in pro- 
testing against abstraction and atomism which 
treat as absolute distinctions which are merely 
relative, but there is a danger that by ignoring 
such distinctions altogether we may arrive at 
a facile synthesis in which nothing is distin- 
guished from anything else. 

These, however, may be mainly defects of 
presentation and, though they make the path 
of the reader less easy, they should not hide 
from us the importance of these works not only 
for the social scientists but for all who are 
interested in the future of civilization. 

A. MacBEATH. 


Field Theory in Social Science. Kurt Lewin. 
Tavistock Publications, 1952. Pp. 366. 
ats, 


Tuts book contains a collection of previously 
published papers by Kurt Lewin and is the 
second of two volumes of his collected writings. 
The first one of these, Resolving Social Conflicts, 
was oriented toward practical problems of 
society. The present volume deals with more 
theoretical issues, its main concern being the 
problems and questions which face the scientist 
attempting to construct a scientific system for 
understanding man and society. 

The book is very difficult to judge because 
the reader is constantly faced with a problem 
which, at the present moment, is almost in- 
soluble. It may be put briefly in this form. 
There is little doubt that Lewin and his pupils 
have made a very real contribution to social 
psychology. Concepts such as level of aspira- 
tion, the operational definition of previously 
inprecise terms such as regression, and experi- 
mental studies such as those on the effects 
of social Pg hy oom are contributions which 
will make his place in the history of social 
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Science secure. Parallel with these outstanding 


developments in the field of topology, and the 


semi-mystical notions of Gestalt psychology. 
Most experimental psychologists have found 
this mixture somewhat indigestible and have 
protested that Lewin’s theory had but a very 
tenuous relation to his experimental work. 
This has been hotly denied by Lewin’s followers 
who insist that theory preceded experiment, 
and that the latter would have been impossible 
without the former. If this contention is 
correct, the volume under review is obviously 
of the greatest importance ; if not, it may be 
dismissed as Teutonic philosophizing of a parti- 
cularly unintelligible kind. 

The reviewer believes that the latter alterna- 
tive is the correct one for the following reasons. 
In the first place, qualified mathematicians who 
have examined the Lewinian theme have shown 
in great detail that his use of topological con- 
cepts bears little relation to the orthodox usage. 
Lewin has never answered these criticisms, 
which, even to the mathematical tiro, appear 
reasonable, and in the absence of such a 
refutation, it is difficult to take Lewin’s 
topological analysis very seriously. 

In the second place, if it was not the unique 
experimental gifts of the man that were re- 
sponsible for the great series- of Lewin’s 
empirical contributions, but if it was rather 
his theoretical method which gave rise to it, 
then one would expect that after his death his 
numerous pupils, inheriting the method but 
not the genius, would make contributions of 
equal value and novelty. This does not appear 
to have happened, however. What has 
emanated from his followers is good, sound, 
second-rate work, following slavishly paths laid 
down earlier on by Lewin himself. 

These arguments may not be conclusive: in 
the absence of any definite evidence to the con- 
trary, however, they do suggest to the reviewer 
that the heavy labour involved in reading and 
understanding Lewin’s theory is not justified 
by the rewards such a study would bring. This 
is not to say that the reader will not find 
interesting, important, and intelligible argu- 
ments and discussions in this book : a brilliant 
mind such as Lewin’s undoubtedly will throw 
off many sparks in dealing with almost any 
problem of scientific interest. As a presenta- 
tion of a system, however, the book must be 
considered a failure. Its repetitiveness, its 
lack of clarity, and its failure to deal with 
serious criticisms, will in equal measure prevent 
acceptance by the critical reader of the theories 
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propounded therein. It seems a pity that a 
better memorial to the work of a great scientist 
could not have been. produced, as, for instance, 
by bringing together his empirical contributions 
found scattered in the scientific literature of 
many countries. 

H. J. Eysencx. 


Equality. R. H. Tawney. Fourth revised 
edition. Allen & Unwin, 1952. Pp. 276. 
r5s. ‘ 

PROFESSOR TAWNEY’S Equality was first pub- 

lished in that year of disillusionment and misery 

1931, but was delivered as the Halley Stewart 

lectures in the more hopeful atmosphere of 

1929. In 1938 it was republished for the 

second time in a completely revised form: the 

present (fourth) edition reprints the third and 
adds a thirty-page epilogue on developments 
during the ensuing twelve years. 

Equality is established as a classic in political 
discussions. Particularly for those who were 
too young to have read the powerful Sickness of 
an Acquisitive Society when it first came out, 
Equality appeared as the sun in the mournful 
grey skies of social thought in which such dino- 
saurs as Sir Ernest Benn and Hensley Henson, 
Dean of Durham, were taken seriously when 
they denounced the economic impossibility and 
social horror of equalitarianism. ‘‘ This”’, 
Tawney wrote of them, “is to believe in 
economic Fundamentalism, with the New 
Testament left out, and the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy inflated to unconscionable 
proportions by the addition of new and appal- 
ling chapters. It is to dance naked, and roll 
on the ground, and cut oneself with knives, in 
honour of the mysteries of Mumbo-Jumbo.” 

This passage illustrates, equally with at least 
a score of others, one potent reason for the 
immediate success of Equality and the con- 
tinuous demand for it—the sheer excellence of 
its writing in a field, which, to say the least of 
it, has not of recent years produced many 
works conspicuous for lucidity or even read- 
ability. Harold Laski, reviewing the original 
edition, said, “‘ It is all most brilliantly done, 
with that power of sustained irony in the use 
of which Mr. Tawney has no equal among 
contemporary English writers. The book, in- 
deed, is worthy reading for its style alone.” 

So true is this encomium that a present-day 
reviewer is tempted to compile his review 
entirely out of quotations from his author ; 
two specimens, however, must suffice as baits 
to those who have yet to taste the original. 

Of the class system in England, on page 57 : 
“It is the . . . blend of a crude plutocratic 
reality with the sentimental aroma of an aristo- 


cratic legend—which gives the English class 
its peculiar toughness and cohesion. It is at 
once as business-like as Manchester and as 
gentlemanly as Eton: if its hands can be as 
rough as those of Esau, its voice is as melli- 
fluous as that of Jacob. It is a god with two 
faces and a thousand tongues, and, while each 
supports its fellow, they speak in different 
accents and appeal to different emotions. 
Revolutionary logic, which is nothing if not 
rational, addresses its shattering syllogisms to 
the one, only to be answered in terms of polite 
evasion by the other. It appeals to obvious 
economic grievances, and is baffled by the 
complexities of a society in which the tumul- 
tuous impulses of economic self-interest are 
blunted and muffled by the sedate admonitions 
of social respectability.” 

And again, more briefly and epigrammati- 
cally, on page 1or: ‘“‘ The classes floated to 
affluence by the new technique of manufacture 
and transport might hold the doctrine of the 
equality of men to be a ridiculous piece of 
foreign sophistry ; but they regarded the asser- 
tion that all incomes of equal amount deserve 
equal veneration as a self-evident truth.” 

Nor has the pen lost its cunning or its point 

with the passage of years. In the final chapter, 
writing of the progress towards equality of 
income made between 1938 and 1948, Tawney 
says : 
“Of the former herd of dinosaurs, 7,000 
strong, with [incomes of] more than £6,000, 
there remained at the second date only 70 
survivors. Distributed, for purposes of cranio- 
logical research, among the museums of the 
country, they would run to not much more than 
one specimen apiece’”’; and lower down: 
“The immunity from taxation fof capital 
gains] which in Great Britain, unlike the 
United States, such speculative plunder con- 
tinues to enjoy has as much justification as a 
close season for sharks.”’ 

It is firmly established, therefore, that for all 
those students of the left who take pleasure in 
the possibilities of the written word, the manner 
of Tawney’s book will be a perennial delight. 
What then of the matter of it ? 

Of the first half of the book no criticism can 
be made. The brilliant first chapter, titled 
“The Religion of Inequality ’’, and the three 
following, dealing with inequality and social 
structure, the historical and the 
strategy of equality, could scarcely be bettered. 
No one knows his social history, in Western 
countries, better than Tawney, and no one has 
studied to greater effect the thinking, both of 
those who longed to ‘‘ choose equality and flee 
greed ”’ and those who anathematized any such 
suggestion. These chapters could be read 
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again and again, with equal profit, under any 
social conditions. When, however, we 

to the later chapters, we find—as the author 
himself recognizes—that they bear some stamp 
of the date at which they were written or 
revised. It is not that any of the facts are 
wrong ; it is merely that the emphasis differs 
slightly from what would nowadays be given. 
There is, for example, a rather disproportionate 
scolding of the parlour revolutionists within the 
Labour’ Party ; more important, there is the 
prevailing dark shadow of unemployment and 
the social scandals of the Means Test and the 
May Committee, and an insufficient appreciation 
of the movements of social conscience, stimu- 
lated by the work of men like Lord Boyd-Orr 
and Dr. McGonigle of Stockton-on-Tees, whose 
growth made so much easier the social reforms 
of the war and post-war periods. Most im- 
portant, there is no mention of the impact of 
the outside world, even after the depression, 
no hint of ‘‘ balance-of-payments’”’. The 
economic arguments against equality are still 
met with the familiar assertion—recalling 
Shaw’s contribution to the first edition of 
Fabian Essays—that inequality, by producing 
quantities of undesirable goods to the order of 
the rich, is guilty of gross inefficiency : to-day’s 
argument, that equality of reward must mili- 
tate against the increased production which is 
a condition of Britain’s survival, is not dis- 
cussed at all. I am not suggesting that 
Tawney could have been expected, in 1938, to 
foresee the conditions of 1950, merely pointing 
out that his thesis needs restating in modern 
terms for modern times. 

This can hardly be done in a brief final 
chapter; and in fact the Epilogue does little 
more than tabulate the changes which have 
taken place in the personal incomes of various 
classes during the period, list the developments 
in the social services and make mincemeat of 
those who cry that these changes and develop- 
ments have destroyed liberty and the humani- 
ties; it does not, and probably could not, 
attempt to evaluate the alterations in society 
and in the machinery of government which 
these have brought about. Tawney’s own con- 
victions on the subject of his book are, one 
gathers, unchanged ; but is there, or is there 
not, a suggestion of “‘ despairing of the re- 
public’ in a sentence on page 254, where, 
having explained the ways in which modern 
legislation has opened the possibilities for 
further equality to a determined people, he 
concludes, ‘‘ If these laudable improvements 
leave the British public cold, an enlightened 
minority has neither the right nor the power 
to force them down reluctant throats ’’ ? 

MARGARET COLE. 


. 


Problems of Nationalized Industry. Edited by 
Professor W. A. Robson. George Allen & 
Unwin, 1952. Pp. 390.. 25s. net. 

A Book on the Nationalized Industries bringing 

together the outstanding authorities on the 

various aspects of a vast subject is most 
timely. There has always been a quite sur- 
prising degree of vagueness among the adher- 
ents of the Labour Movement, by no means 
least among its leaders, about the aims and 
purpose of nationalization. Was it to ensure 
technical efficiency ? Was it for the preven- 
tion of monopoly restrictionism and profiteer- 
ing? Was it to be the obverse and inevitable 
consequence of a better distribution of wealth 
and income? All these problems were little 
considered. Much less even was known about 
the principles which should guide the man- 
agers of the nationalized industries on price or 
personnel policy, and a host of equally import- 
ant questions (e.g. investment and obsolescence 
policy). The only decision which had been 
taken, mainly at the initiative of Mr. Herbert 

Morrison, was to establish Boards for the run- 

ning of these industries, independent from day- 

to-day Parliamentary Control, so as to facilitate 

“ business-like administration ”’. 

In consequence the constitution of the new 
nationalized industries, the principles of com- 
pensation and of administration had all to be 
worked out by the permanent Civil Service 
which (at least in its highest reaches) in general 
was neither in sympathy with the new experi- 
ment, nor well equipped to solve’ questions of 
economic principle. The result, it must be 
said, is exceedingly disappointing. Apart from 
coal, where it was a necessary condition of 
survival, nationalization has not caught the 
imagination of either workers or the general 
public by its successes ; and it has not visibly 
proven itself superior to the previous regime. 

No doubt general conditions were difficult. 
Nevertheless much more could have been 
accomplished by way of investment control, 
standardization, price-policy, labour relations 
and soon. Indeed the Boards of nationalized 
industries have to a greater or smaller degree 
become pools of completely irresponsible power 
entrusted in the main to old type managers 
and civil servants with a sprinkling of rather 
old trade-union leaders thrown in as a (wholly 
insufficient) makeweight. With the death of 
Lord Keynes the last ive economist 
on any of the Boards disappeared. Yet the 
management of whole industries raises prob- 
lems which are not likely to be well under- 
stood by either cidevant managers or civil 
servants or even trade-union organizers. The 
consequence is not unexpected. There is an 
almost complete disillusionment. 
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Professor Robson’s book thus might be in- 

valuable. Unfortunately it does not fill the 

_ bill. It represents an expansion of an un- 
doubtedly successful experiment in the begin- 
ning of 1950 to devote a whole number of the 
Political Quarterly to a symposium on a single 
problem. Unfortunately the eight new essays 
seem less interesting and less expert than the 
old skeleton. In the process of expansion the 
editorial control seems to have thinned. In 
consequence we are presented with an immense 
amount of repetition of a purely descriptive 
character, while the important problems receive 
perfunctory or no attention. 

When Professor Lewis, discussing the Jong 
vun principles on which nationalized industries 
should be managed, argues in favour of making 
neither losses nor profits, he at least gives some 
—in my opinion rather insufficient—reasons 
for this view. His discussion is insufficient as 
he does not take into account either the indirect 
monetary effects of the price policy of nation- 
alized industries or the level of profits else- 
where. Under these circumstances his advice 
that the corporations should just break even, 
will certainly not be a long run policy con- 
ducive to a harmonious expansion of the 
nationalized sector. On the other hand in the 
short run there seems little doubt that electri- 
city (and possibly even coal) prices might well 
be higher in order to induce some cut in con- 
sumption (possibly offset by increased subsidies 
to stabilize the overall cost of living). So 
much is. Professor Lewis’s attention riveted on 
the fallacy canvassed by so-called Liberal- 
Socialists to subsidize the price of goods and 
services produced under conditions in which 
mass-production yields great savings, that he 
forgets to deal with industries whose cost rises 
when output expands (such as coal). (Pro- 
fessor Robson quotes without being aware of its 
implications the dictum of the late Vice-Chair- 
man of the Coal Board that each area should 
*‘ break even ’’ no less, no more!) But he has 
written an interesting and challenging essay. 
In Professor Robson's summary (p. 336) the 
whole issue receives less than two pages and 
the final argument is worth quoting : 

‘‘ The overwhelming advantage of keeping 
prices as close as possible to costs is that it 
gives the consumer a real opportunity to assert 
his preferences. Socialists who favour public 
ownership can accept wholeheartedly the 
principle that what is sometimes erroneously 
described as ‘ consumers’ sovereignty ’ should 
operate in the nationalized sector of the 
economy. This means that the price system 
is used to give effect to the choices of the 
consumer. He gets what he is willing to pay 
for at its proper cost.” What is cost in this 


context ? How are we to measure its neces- 
sity? 

Not more enlightening are the sections on the 
constitution of the Boards and their relations 
to Ministers and Parliament. It is all very 
well to defend the policy pursued under the 
late Labour Government by pointing out that 
had any other been followed a ‘‘ Conservative 
Government would in revenge seek to appoint 
men who are hostile to nationalization and 
unions to demonstrate its failure’ (p. 95). 
This hardly means that the Labour Govern- 
ment should do the job for them. No serious 
attempt is made to enquire whether the old 
type manager or civil servant or trade-union 
leader is the ideal person to run an industry. 
Lord Citrine’s tendency to regard his show as 
the only one of importance or the turbulent 
story of the first Coal Board does not show that 
allis well. The case of the Bank of England is 
even less encouraging. 

So far as Parliamentary control is concerned 
we are told to await ‘‘ with interest ’’ (p. 27) how 
the present system of refusing to answer ques- 
tions will work and assured (despite all our 
experience) that full dress debates in Parlia- 
ment ‘“‘ may be of great significance’’. It is 
hardly more comforting to be exhorted that 
“‘ there is, of course, no hard-and-fast doctrine 
on all this, because that is not the English way 
of dealing with constitutional innovations. 
We shall gradually evolve the right balance 
between ministerial responsibility to Parlia- 
ment on the one hand and commercial freedom 
of the public corporations on the other. . .” 
(ibid.). 

The complacency which is characteristic of 
so much of the writing of the late Labour 
Government’s members and supporters is only 
interrupted by Professor Cole’s searching 

questioning and a clear factual report by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Walker and Mr. Condie on 
Compensation. In clarity the total effect can 
hardly be compared to some recent writings, 
e.g. Mr. Chester’s or Mr. Clegg’s. 

All this would not be so disturbing were it 
not for the desperate urgency of the probiem ; 
even the denationalization plans recently put 
forward implicitly contained the highest com- 
pliment to the conception of nationalization : 
they provided the Government with powers 
to construct productive capacity and set up a 
supervising agency over the “‘ private ” sector 
which could disallow development plans. All 
this shows that in many cases only a central 
body can decide upon and put through the 
nationalization of industries. In an old coun- 
try so much beset with oligopolistic outgrowths 
as Britain nationalization may often provide 
the only satisfactory solution. T. BaLocu. 
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The Young Wage-earner.. A Study of Glasgow 
Boys. T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison. Pub- 
lished for the Nuffield Foundation by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. x + 194. 
8s. 6d. 

ABOUT 1,300 boys left the elementary schools 

of Glasgow in January, 1947, on reaching the 

age of fourteen, These 1,300 did not include 
some of the harder cases, who were in special 

and approved schools, nor on the other side did 

they include the boys who were staying on for 

further education ; but short of that they were 
complete. Our authors collected from the 
schools these boys’ assessments for physique, 
personality, and scholarship, and with the help 
of social workers as visitors they gathered some 
particulars of each boy’s home, and followed 
his progress through the next three years. 
Their account of how the boys got on is 

interesting. It was reckoned that only a 

quarter, or at most a third, of the boys leaving 

our elementary schools in the 1920’s would 
become skilled (Carr-Saunders and Jones, The 

Social Structure of England and Wales, ch. 12), 

but half of these Glasgow boys were entering 

on a skilled trade. Something may be due 
here to the assimilation of the unskilled 
worker’s home to that of the skilled : the New 

Survey (A. L. Bowley, ‘‘ The Occupations of 

Fathers and of their Children ’’, Economica, 

November 1935) found that in London, at the 

end of the 1920’s, not many more than a third 

of the sons of unskilled workers were entering 
upon a skilled or non-manual occupation, but 
in 1950 in Glasgow the proportion was about 
two-thirds. Something may also be due to full 
employment, whose influence may further be 
suspected in a rate of job changing higher than 
that of boys in Lancashire before the war 

(J. and S. Jewkes, The Juvenile Labour Market 

{1938]). The good side of this is that a boy 

has more chance to find his way to a job that 

really suits him : these boys mostly found their 
jobs for themselves, and three years after leav- 
ing school two-thirds of them expressed keen 
interest in their work. The picture of this 
majority is indeed in several ways encouraging, 
but much waste and suffering remain among 
the rest, and out of the whole 1,300 more than 

a tenth had been convicted in the courts. 
The authors do not generally compare their 

findings with those of other inquiries, nor do 

they ask how far they may be due to local 
conditions—for example, by comparing the 
sa occupational pattern with that of their 


between a given measure of performance and 
each of a number of conditions, which them- 
selves are highly correlated with one another. 
Thus criminality is related successively with 
the type of district in which a boy lived, the 
extent of overcrowding in his home, his serial 
number in the family, the size of his family, 
and so on. This-procedure seéms unlikely to 
throw light on causality and therapy, but leads 
to observations such as ‘A high proportion 
of boys from large families were engaged in 
unskilled work ’’, or, or, “ Tall boys changed jobs 
less frequently than undersized boys ”’, which 
seem to be only variants of the general finding, 
that the better boys came from better homes, 
and did better. 
E. H. PHetrps Brown. 


The Government of British Trade Unions: A 
study of apathy and the democratic process 
in the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Joseph Goldstein. George Allen & 
Unwin, 1952. Pp. 300. 25s. 

Union Solidarity: A study of attitudes of 
rank and file members of a labor union. 
Arnold M. Rose. University of Minnesota 
Press. (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
25s.) 

Despite the difference in title, these two books, 

by a happy coincidence, cover very similar 

ground. Both are centrally concerned to study 
the relations of members of a particular trade- 
union branch to that branch and its works. 

Both branches are of large general workers’ 

unions, and the workers in both are at the 

unskilled and semi-skilled level. In each study 
the question of participation is the one that 
primarily exercises the writers, and both Pro- 
fessor Rose and Dr. Goldstein believe that the 
degree of trade-union democracy is to be 
measured by the degree of branch activity. 

Dr. Goldstein’s book has been widely received 
in the British Press as a proof of the sickness of 
the trade-union movement—a sickness char- 
acterized by the almost complete lack of 
interest of union members in the work of their 
organization, by the bureaucratization of that 
organization, by the dishonesty and rigging of 
its electoral process, and, above all, by the 
failure of communication between the leaders 
and the led. It has also been used to point 
to the dangers of Communist domination in 
the unions and as underlying the ease with 
which a determined minority can attain to 
such domination. This picture of the book is 
not altogether inaccurate but in fact much 
more is to be found in it. 

Dr. Goldstein is not really interested in the 
government of British trade unions, but in the 
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first part of his book he does set out with great 
clarity the institutional structure of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. In the 
second section he goes on to discuss the 
membership turnover, the financial position 
with special reference to the arrears of mem- 
bers’ dues, the participation in the election of 
officials, and the degree to which members 
make use of the educational facilities of the 
union, and the degree to which they are politi- 
cally conscious. In the last part of the book 
the most important and novel subject matter is 
reached ; here is a study of a specific branch in 
action. Dr. Goldstein realizes that there are 
no typical branches, but he probably treats this 
one as being more representative than in fact 
itis. Nevertheless, here is a valuable study by 
an American scholar of British working-class 
behaviour in the tradition of Bakke’s The 
Unemployed Man. 

The book bears many marks of its origin 
as a thesis. The apparatus that ought to 
have been found in appendices appears in the 
text. There are some irrelevant statistics, 
and our old friend, Chi square, makes an 
unnecessary appearance. However, the book 
is pleasantly written and full of meat; its 
organization is logical and it creates a satisfy- 
ing whole. The picture it presents is no 
doubt a depressing one. The T.G.W.U. is the 
largest of British trade unions, with some 15 per 
cent of total union membership in this country. 
It is an amalgam of some 51 separate organiza- 
tions. Itis necessarily bureaucratic because of 
its size and the variety of its members’ employ- 
ments, and by all it suffers from being the union 
of those people who would otherwise not be 
members of any union at all—a fact which 
ought to be borne in mind when considering 
the representativeness of this study. (It is also 
quite possible that the branch on which Dr. 
Goldstein concentrates is not merely, as sug- 
gested above, not typical, but is definitely 
a-typical.) 

Again, one might wish that Dr. Goldstein had 
told us far more about the level of work below 
the branch—i.e. had given us an account of the 
relations of the workers on the floor with the 
shop stewards. This, however, would have 
involved not merely participation with the 
branch, but actual work in the plant, and Dr. 
Goldstein could not be everywhere. What is 
clear, despite any criticisms, is that the union 
matters little to the members of Branch1/AAA, 
that it is managed by a small clique, and that 
both the clique and the rank and file are out 
of touch with their total organization, with 
the making, criticism, and enacting of union 
policy. Along with Professor Cole’s recent 
study of co-operation in Britain, Dr. Goldstein 


has given us the most important book to 
appear since the war on any British working- 
class institution. 

Professor Rose presents a very different 
picture. The journal of the Teamsters’ Union 
is widely read, the members crowd to the meet- 
ings of their local, and accept fines for non- 
attendance. They are keen on union educa- 
tion, they learn to be more tolerant of negroes 
and Jews through their union membership, 
they are enthusiastic for their union, even if 
they are unwilling to subsidize its political 
activities very far. The writer has been told 
that Local 688 is quite unrepresentative in the 
range of its activities and the enthusiasm of its 
members; certainly the contrast between it 
and its British counterpart is extraordinary. 
Something of the difference may be seen in the 
American Union’s newspaper asking for co- 
operation with Professor Rose’s interviewers 
and, somewhat ambiguously, telling the union 
members to ‘“ have fun” with the students 
who were used in the research. I don’t think 
one can generalize from these two studies to 
the comparative situation of trade unions in 
the two countries, but it is clear that many 
customary British attitudes about the strength 
and health of British trade unions and the 
marginal situation of American trade unions 
have to be considered. 

One may also feel that more remains to be 
said. Dr. Goldstein refuses to recognize that 
there is a need for a measure of apathy and 
disinterest in the successful working of any 
political apparatus, but Professor Rose seems 
to underestimate the capacity of trade-union 
leaders for major executive and administrative 
office. He cites Ernest Bevin as a proof of 
this : however one may disagree with the late 
Foreign Minister’s foreign policies, his ability 
to impose them and to have them carried out 
cannot be doubted. The sociologist would like 
from both books more background information 
about the functions of the unions for their 
members and their position in the local institu- 
tional structure ; he will also be glad of both 
these admirable studies. 

D. G. MacRagz. 


Charitable Effort in Liverpool in the Nineteenth 
Century. Margaret B. Simey. University 
Press, Liverpool. 7s. 6d. 

THE economic and industrial changes of the 

nineteenth century and their effect on social 

structure and on the conditions of the people 
have been the subject of many books ; so also 
have the developments in social policy and 
voluntary effort which attempted to deal with 
the effects and alleviate the hardships resulting 
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from them. But such studies have generally 
been made on a national scale and their subject 
is so wide and complex that the emerging 
picture is sometimes confused and it is difficult 
to see the wood for the trees. 

Mrs. Simey has selected one area and one 
kind of social development for her study— 
Liverpool and its charitable work, and the 
result has general and not merely particular 
value; it is possible to trace the changes in 
principles and methods of philanthropy and 
charity more clearly than in many wider 
surveys and to assess the effects on society, and 
the people who were prominent in such activi- 
ties appear with greater reality and more 
vividly. 

Liverpool during the nineteenth century was 
typical of too many large industrial towns, but 
also remarkable, in that it appeared to show 
the evils of the industrial revolution to an 
excessive degree, especially in its appalling 
housing conditions, and in that it produced. a 
succession of notable families and individuals 
whose work in reducing these evils was suffi- 
ciently effective to make the town a pioneer in 
fields of social reform which later became 
established institutions, and to-day are taken 
for granted. In her description and analysis 
of the work initiated and carried out by the 
Rathbones, the Holts, the Gregs and other 
prominent merchant families of Liverpool, and 
by such men and women as John Thom, Lee 
Jones, Josephine Butler, Elizabeth Macadam 
and many others, Mrs. Simey shows the change 
that has come over charitable effort in a 
hundred years. Inspired at first by religious 
faith and duty and personal responsibility, it 
became coloured by a sense of guilt and expia- 
tion and later ran riot in orgies of indiscriminate 
generosity. The reaction from this showed 
itself in organized charity conducted on 
“ scientific’”’ principles, the recognition of 
the need for training, the evolution of the 
professional social worker, and the parallel 
development of the welfare state. 

In this last contemporary stage voluntary 
effort is left rather bewildered as to its réle 
in a society where the fulfilment of primary 
needs at any rate is the responsibility of the 
Government and “ charity ”’ and philanthropy 
are often regarded as synonymous with patron- 
age and class distinction, and spurned as 
belonging to old unhappy far-off days. 

Mrs. Simey has produced an exceedingly 
interesting study and it is to be hoped that 
something on similar lines may be done for 
other towns which also possess important 
features and figures. But the outstanding 
value of her book lies in her emphasis on the 
necessity for social work in this age, whether 
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it be voluntary or professional, to be based on 
mutual service by all groups in the community 
and if it is not to be barren and-.cold to be 
inspired by faith and ideals and by charity 
in the sense in which St. Paul uses that much 
maligned word. 

R. C. CHAMBERS. 


An Experiment in the Prevention of Delin- 
quency : The Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study. Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1951. 

(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 


Pp. 694. 

40s.) 

In the field of delinquency the validity of 
treatment methods can only be _ tested 
adequately by long-term research. The follow- 
up study, partly owing to expense, partly 
through the limited criminological teaching of 
British universities, has been almost entirely 
absent from this country. The results of this 
experiment, inspired twenty years ago by the 
late Dr. Cabot of Harvard University, and 
directed since 1937 by Edwin Powers, have 
been eagerly awaited. 

The object of the research was twofold : 
first, the prevention of delinquency by the use 
of friendly counsellors with a selected group of 
boys over a ten-year period, and second, the 
testing of the effectiveness of their work by the 
use of a carefully matched control group un- 
assisted by any counsellors. An effort was 
made to find all the delinquents in the two 
towns of Cambridge and Somerville with the 
assistance of the schools and other agencies. 
Two equated groups, carefully matched and 
classified by an independent committee, were 
selected. Each group, with an average age of 
eleven years, consisted of 325 boys. The treat- 
ment group was offered the assistance of a 
counsellor, while the control group was left 
unassisted. The period 1939-49 was chosen 
for the follow-up. In fact only 75 boys re- 
mained in contact with their counsellors by 
the end of 1945, so that it was decided to close 
the study in that year. The reasons for the 
curtailment of the original programme were 
various, but in the main due to the outbreak 
of war. The size of case-loads, the difficulty 
of keeping in touch with boys who had moved 
from the original area, and the enlistment of 
boys as well as counsellors in the Services, 
proved insuperable obstacles to the continua- 
tion of the research. 

The research will be studied primarily with 
two questions in mind. What light is thrown 
on the value of counsellors in the prevention of 
delinquency ? Secondly, what is the validity 
of the research as such ? 

The answer to the first of these two questions 
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is to be found primarily in the excellent 
evaluation of the treatment methods by Pro- 
fessor Helen Witmer in Part II of the study. 
In the first place the results of the research 
show that the frequently made assumption 
that delinquency is prevented by the provision 
of workers to assist the delinquent is, as it 
stands, unsound. The special work of the 
counsellors was no more effective than the 
usual forces in the community in preventing 
boys from committing delinquent acts. There 
were, however, boys who might have become 
serious delinquents had it not been for the 
counsellors’ help. 

But clearly the prevention of delinquency 
is only part of the experiment. Professor 
Witmer in her careful and detailed evaluation 
of the case material examines the kind of boys 
who were helped and the type of treatment 
which they were given in an attempt to dis- 
cover the effects, both positive and negative, 
of a counselling service. She examines also 
the factors making for success and failure in 
counselling. Her main conclusions may be 
summarized as follows. The programme was 
unsuccessful with serious delinquents, parti- 
cularly with those from homes with a bad 
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Marriage and Society. E.O. James. Hutchin- 
son, 1952. Pp. 215. 18s. 
ProFEssorR James’s book consists of three 
parts ; a comparative study of marriage among 
primitive peoples and in some of the ancient 
civilizations, a history of Christian marriage 
and its partial supersession by secular marriage 
in the West, and a discussion of the ethics 
of marriage with special reference to con- 
temporary Western society. Given the con- 
ciseness of the whole book, each section is 
necessarily very compressed and selective. In 
the first part the material is arranged under the 
headings of hunting, agricultural, pastoral and 
urban society, emphasizing the connection be- 
tween the forms of marriage and the total social 
and economic organization. The scope of com- 
parison is generally wide, though the material 
presented under “‘ Pastoral Society ’’ is limited 
to early Hebrew and Islamic society. The 
reader should also be warned that the word 
‘* matriarchal ’’ is used loosely ; ‘* matrilineal ’’ 
would often be preferable. In the second part 
the treatment is more historical, and it is im- 
plied that moral and theological ideas can play 
a powerful part in determining the institution 
of marriage. In the final section Professor 
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emotional background. For this group of 

in particular friendliness alone between 

and counsellor is not enough : training in 
psychiatric knowledge is also essential. On 
the other hand, in homes with good parental 
relationships the greatest success was obtained : 

with boys handicapped socially, physically, or 
mentally, but relatively healthy in personality, 
the service was of considerable help. 


have been foreseen. The use of counsellors 
who were untrained in casework demonstrated 
the limits to be set on the effectiveness of their 
assistance. But it carried also one major dis- 
advantage, that the quality of their case- 
records provided an inadequate basis for the 
evaluation at the conclusion of the study. 
Future research of this kind, to be successful, 
must include continuous and detailed informa- 
tion on the progress of the individual under 
treatment. 
Joun SPENCER. 


Notes 


James attempts to use the evidence of history 
and anthropology in his ardent defence of strict 
monogamy as the highest form of marriage. 
This is perhaps the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most anxious and heated part of the 
argument of the whole book. 

B. R. H. 


Of Sotieties and Men. Caryl P. Haskins. 
George Allen & Unwin. 20s. 
Mr. Haskins has set out with enormous eru- 
dition to see what light can be thrown by 
analogies between animal (especially insect) 
societies and human societies. He is well 
aware that he is moving only in the world of 
analogy, but for all that his book is both 
suggestive and exasperating. Suggestive be- 
cause the reader is constantly tempted to force 
the analogy home, and ing because he 
has to give this up as illegitimate. If Mr. 
Haskins were better informed on contemporary 
social sciences he would have written a really 
important book ; as it is, he has written a most 
stimulating one, and one in which every socio- 
logist could browse with pleasure, amusement, 
profit and, perhaps, despair. pave 
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